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Waiting for That 
S-W Number 


S you read this, picture the editorial of- 

fices of The Scholastic piled high with 

stacks upon stacks, each one consist- 
ing of hundreds of manuscripts submitted by 
you for competition in the Literary Division 
of The Scholastic Awards. We aren’t very 
good in math (we didn’t even win a book by 
solving the math puzzle) but it can be con- 
fidently stated that if all your envelopes were 
placed end to end, the line would reach from 
here to all sorts of places: China, Honolulu, 
Samarkand, Thibet. Vote for one. 


N fact, we were going to suggest to the 

editors that a prize be given to the high 
school student who did not enter The Scho- 
lastic Awards. 


F course, it’s too early yet to even speak 

about the winners, but a stolen peep 
at some of the material, while preparing it to 
send on to the judges, gives assurance of a 
great deal of fine writing for The Student- 
Written Number. The poetry entered for 
the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize 
looks especially promising, and we predict a 
rough time for the judges who will have to 
pick the winners. 


S to the Art Division of The Awards, 

we can’t even take a peep at the ma- 
terial there. It’s “‘agin the law.” Until the 
material is uncrated, or unpacked, and pre- 
pared for the judges, everything is a dark se- 
cret. All we know is that in quantity the en- 
tries are far greater than those of last year, 
and we are already beginning to look for- 
ward to the second national high school Art 
Exhibit. 


INALLY, don’t forget that if you are 

waiting with bated breath to find out if 
you came out on top, you're better off than 
us, because we're out of breath completely 
under the heavy load of your entries. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





UGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS (1848- 

1907) is known to every schoolboy as 
the greatest sculptor America has so far pro- 
duced and the only one represented in the 
Hall of Fame. Of French and Irish ances- 
try, he combined gaiety, philosophy and es- 
thetic feeling. His life is a succession of 
masterpieces—the standing Lincoln in Chi- 
cago, the Deacon Chapin, the Admiral 
Farragut, the Shaw Memorial, the General 
Sherman, the Phillips Brooks. But none is so 
perfect as the Adams Memorial on our cover. 
Variously called “Grief,” “Death,” “Nirvana” 
and “The Peace of God,” it was erected as 
a tribute to his wife by Henry Adams, the 
famous historian and author of “The Educa- 
tion.” It has been described as “an idealiza- 
tion complete and absolute, the rendering of 
a simple, natural fact—a woman in grief— 
yet with such deep and embracing compre- 
hension that the individual is magnified into 
a type.” 

10] 


E begin in this issue an interesting 
and teachable series by A. A. Alter 
on the origin and i of the alphabet. 


LL manuscripts and contributions for 

the Scholastic Awards in the literary 
and art divisions have now been received and 
are in process of preliminary sifting before 
submission to the distinguished judges. The 
Student-Written Number will be published 
April 27. Civics teachers are reminded that 
the Community Service Division will be 
open till March 30. 


T may not come amiss to print here a 

somewhat definite schedule of some of 
the student contest features to run in the re- 
maining issues of the semester. 

“My Favorite Character in Fiction” will 
appear in the April 13 and May 11 issues. 
A $5.00 prize for each one judged good 
enough to print. 

“Tabloid Book Reviews” will appear in 
the March 30 and May 25 issues. 

“Scrambled History” will appear in the 
March 30 and April 13 issues, as well as the 
present one. 

“Who Painted Me?” will appear in the 
March 30 and April ie issues. 

2) 


PORT LOVERS are invited to read with 
care “Bob” Harron’s announcement on 
page 19. Every spring issue contain 
some feature of —_- interest in athletics. 


ge re HO! The Math puzzle was 

a whale of a success—from the 
consumer’s standpoint at least—that we are 
going to give you another chance. It won’t 
be math this time, but a combination of his- 
tory, biography, literature, science, and every- 
thing else you can think of. Watch for it in 
the next (March 30) issue. : 
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a traditional part of its celebration by all loyal Celts, 

St. Patrick's Day again marks the joyous observance 
of a holiday which has its beginnings in the myth and ro- 
mance of fifteen centuries back. Many are the mighty mir- 
acles and great deeds attributed to Ireland’s patron Saint, and 
although some of the stories which have lasted through hun- 
dreds of years have their foundation in Celtic imaginative 
literature, historical research far back-in the centuries reveal 
a Saint Patrick of vivid personality and intensely spiritual 
nature, who is in every way worthy of the yearly homage 
paid him. 


H ERALDED by the dash of green which has become 


He was one of the first great evangelists, and like many of 
these, his spiritual adventures led to doughty physical events. 
Obscure though most details of his early life are, research 
has established that he was probably born about the year 
389, in South Wales. The British name of the future apostle 
was Sucat, which, in modern Welsh, corresponds to “war- 
like,” a name which, as his life later proved, was somewhat 
prophetic. 


He was born at the time when Rome’s far-flung power was 
shaking, but Patrick was brought up as a Christian and im- 
bued with a reverence for the Roman Empire. At the age 
of sixteen he was kidnapped by a band of Irish marauders, 
and Irish tradition tells us that he tended the herds of an 
Irish chieftain for six years. During this time he became 
subject to religious emotion and beheld visions which en- 
couraged him to effect his escape. 
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(Design for mural decoration in 
the Dublin Art Gallery by 
F. Cayley Robinson.) 


To the half-savage, warring 
tribes of Ireland, St. Patrick must 
have been a strange, and perhaps 
unwelcome, visitor. Although there 
had been a few Christian mission- 
aries before him, none had been 
able to overcome to any great ex- 
tent the hostility of these crude 
tribemen. From the rich and ro- 
mantic Celtic folk-lore and liter- 
ature many stories have sprung of 
the great deeds of St. Patrick in 
Ireland, and of the mighty miracles 
he produced to further the spread 
of Christianity and become the 

country’s patron Saint. 
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A few following years were spent in a monastery in Gaul, 
and thence he returned home. It was at this time that the 
idea of missionary work in Ireland first came to him. In a 
dream he was bade to return there. But first he prepared him- 
self by fourteen more years of study in a French monastery, 
and it was not until 432 that he was consecrated for his 
mission. 

The rest of his life was devoted to Ireland, and present- 
day knowledge of social conditions of the country at the 
time testifies to the difficulty of the task he assigned himself, 
and the many obstacles which had to be overcome. Ireland 
had no organized government and was overrun by a number 
of hostile and warlike clans who had never heard, or but 
vaguely, of Christianity. Forty years of labor were required 
before Patrick's efforts were crowned by success. His own 
Confessions tell of his missionary work in Ireland, and of his 
unwavering zeal at all times. He established a number of 
schools and monasteries, and is said to have himself founded 
360 churches and to have baptized 12,000 converts. 

Many and various miracles are attributed to him, among 
them contests and trials of skill between himself and the 
Druid priests, in which he was the victor. Most famous of 
all is the miracle by which he expelled all venomous crea- 
tures from Ireland. Of greater importance were his real his- 
torical contributions. He brought Ireland into touch with 
western Europe and with Rome, introduced Latin as the 
language of the Church, and played the most important part 
in the permanent establishment of Christianity in this west 
ernmost outpost of the known world. 
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Uprooted 


By Ruth Suckow 


old home this summer. She had written that the 

old folks were getting pretty feeble, especially Ma, 
ever since that fall she had had in the winter, and that it 
was time something was being done. Everyone had felt 
that it could not be put off much longer. 

They were all in the parlor now. They had come there 
with one accord after dinner, as if there had been a secret 
compact among them. There was a general conviction that 
the time had come to “settle something.” The sense of 
conspiracy that attends family conclaves lay heavy upon 
them. The air was thick with undercurrents of feeling, 
schemes, secret alliances and antipathies. They had all 
eaten too much and they sat with the discomfort of middle 
age in the stiff old-fashioned chairs. The three men were 
making a pretense that the whole affair amounted to noth- 
ing. They refused to meet the meaning glances, full of dire 
warning and portent, which their wives cast at them from 
time to time. Whenever, in a pause of the furious squeak- 
ing of Jen’s rocking chair, the clatter of dishes and shrill 
children’s voices sounded loud from the kitchen, they were 
suddenly stricken, condemned with an obscure sense of 
guilt. 

This was their chance. The old people and the children, 
who were “not supposed to know,” were out of the way. 
Ma had been persuaded to lie down in her bedroom. Pa 
had been sent to show the chickens and the cow to Hat’s 
little Benny. Jen’s Margaret and Hat’s Allie had been 
bribed and commanded to wash the dinner dishes. Jen’s 
Herbert had been the worst to dispose of. Just when they 
thought they were rid of him, he would be discovered in 
the doorway, staring at them through the big tortoise-shell 
spectacles that he had just begun to 


H = had brought “the relationship” together at the 


melodies. The big illustrated Bible with its steel clasp lay 
beside the Life of Abraham Lincoln—which Art had ped- 
dled once—on the knitted lace doily of the stand. Knitted 
tidies were fastened with ribbons to the backs of chairs. 
A black memorial card on one. of the little balconies of the 
organ stated in gold that John Luther Shafer had died at 
the age of thirty-two—“The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away.” A large pink shell lay beside the door. A 
bunch of withered pampas grass stuck up from a blue- 
painted vase in the corner. 

The women had entered into a discussion of operations— 
the one neutral spot on which they could still meet. The 
men let out a conscientious word from time to time. They 
crossed and recrossed their knees. 

Sam tried to make Lou look at him. He wanted to get 
back to the hotel. He could not get settled in the bumpy 
springs of the great orange plush chair where he was sit- 
ting. Sam had grown used to easy chairs. 

“Well—it’s a miracle what they can do these days,” said 
Jen after a pause. 

Sam gave a bounce in the orange chair. “Well, folkses, 
isn’t it about time we were getting down to business?” he 
asked, with a heavy assumption of cheerfulness. 

A sudden solemn quiet fell upon them all. They cleared 
their throats and changed positions. The magnificent pre- 
tense of a pleasant family gathering which they had been 
instinctively keeping up was shattered. Sam twisted in 
his chair with the sense that he had made a social blunder. 
Lou, who should have backed him up, had put on an air of 
elaborate unconeern. The other women had a hungry look 
of suppressed excitement. Little Henry, Hat’s husband, 
who was the poorest and had the least to say, gazed with 
a mild boredom at his swinging foot. 

Sam refused to give up his air of 





wear, solemn and uncannily discon- 
certing. Finally Sam had sent him 
down town with fifty cents to con- 


cheerful briskness. He was convict- 
ed, but his riches made him bold. 





sume chocolate sodas in Vielle’s Ice 
Cream Parlor. 

But it was hard to make use of the 
chance they had tried so long to get. 
The little parlor was suddenly and 
overwhelmingly eloquent of the life 
that had been in it. The close musty 
air, thick with the smell of the car- 
pet, told that it had not been opened 
for months. It had a dank chill, 
even in the clear warmth of the Sep- 
tember afternoon. The enlarged pic- 
tures on the walls looked as if they 
had frozen into their silver frames. 
The closed organ, with its insertions 
of faded silk, was a tomb of wheezy 


Life, for the great majority of us, is 
fairly uneventful. Great adventure and 
splendid heroics seldom come our way. We 
pursue daily our same round of duty and 
activity, and consider the sum total mo- 
notonous. But is it? Not when seen through 
the eyes of a writer like Ruth Suckow. 
Out of the commonplace and ordinary 
things of life her finely attuned perception 
and sensitive feeling for the importance of 
little things bring forth stories as true and 
as powerful as any being written today. 

“Uprooted” is one of Ruth Suckow’s first 
stories, and one of her best. It is printed 
here through the courtesy of the author and 
John T. Frederick, editor of “The Midland,” 


When it came right down to it, he 
had the say-so, and they all knew it. 

“Now, let’s just talk this thing 
over quietly among us and come to 
some decision that will satisfy every- 
one,” he said blandly. He had put 
that neatly, he thought. 

Jen shot a triumphant glance at 
Art. They had talked it over in the 
night, subduing Herbert, who had a 
bed on the floor of their room, and. 
who kept whimpering that they 
wouldn’t let a fellow sleep, by pro- 
claiming that they had matters to 
discuss which he could know noth- 
ing about, 








“Now don’t let them make you agree to anything you 
don’t want,” she had warned Art. “I guess we’ve got some- 
thing to say in this matter. It concerns us just as much as 
it does them, and I think the whole relationship ought all 
to decide it equally.” 


But it was hard to be firm in the sight of Lou’s elaborate 
silver coiffure. Both Jen and Hat—between whom, as those 
most likely to ‘be “put upon,” there was a defensive alli- 
ance—had agreed that it would be all right if they had to 
deal with Sam alone, but that Lou was sure to be at the 
bottom of the whole thing. Whatever was done would be 
Her Doings. There she sat, with her large hard bosom 
plastered with silver and beading, and her maddening air 
of being only remotely, and by virtue of her own gracious- 
ness, connected with the affairs of the Shafer family. Jen 
raged inwardly. Lou hadn’t always been so much. It was 
Sam who had made the money, not Lou, but of course he 
would do whatever She said. 


“Well—suppose we get started,” repeated Sam. “Art, 
you ought to have something to suggest. You preachers 
usually have something to say,” he added with ponderous 
jocularity. 

Art ran his hand slowly over the wrinkles of his waist- 
coat. He felt Jen’s eyes burn into him. She was sitting 
rigid. 

“Well—of course we want to do what’s best for the old 
people,” he began, in his ministerial tone, for which he 
hated himself. 

“Yes, but just what is best for Mother and Father 
Shafer? That’s what we all want to know,” Lou put in 
sweetly. 

Jen gave a jerk. “I’m sure that Arthur and I are willing 
to do anything,” she cried touchily, with her air of putting 
them all in wrong. “I’m sure that no one has been a better 
son than Arthur, whether anyone realizes it or not.” 

Art flushed. “It’s a delicate thing to decide,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, of course,” said Sam soothingly. “We’re all will- 
ing to do whatever is—of course.” 

Now that the thing was started, he felt at ease. If it 
wasn’t for the way that confounded chair kept sticking 
into him! He sat, large and amenable, but prosperous. He 
had the look of hotels and Pullman cars that made them 
acknowledge his leadership. He had white hair thinning 
on a rosy skull, and a neat gray mustache. 

“Now, as I’ve figured it out,” he went on smoothly, “It’s 
practically impossible for mother and father to spend an- 
other winter here alone. Isn’t that about the size of it, 
Hat?” 

“I guess so,” Hat muttered. 


“Yes, of course. We all see that. The place is in fright- 
ful condition. They can’t keep it up—” 

Jen rocked, her lips tightly pursed together. It was as 
she had expected. “Sams” were running the whole thing. 
Art had given right in to them. Sam was doing the talk- 
ing, but Lou had put him up to it. She was acting so 
sweet, but Jen knew there was something back of it. 


“Well, then,” Sam remarked pleasantly, with an air of 
putting it all impartially before them, “what shall we 
do?” 

Jen broke violently out of her offended silence, “I think 
those who are best able to take them, ought to,” she cried. 
“I’m sure Arthur and I are willing enough—no one’s more 
willing—but no one realizes the exactions of a minister's 
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life. I just escaped being in the hospital this spring. I 
couldn’t stand one thing more. It’s just go, go, go from 
morning to night. I’m just ready to break down now. No 
one realizes—” 


“No, no. Now, we haven’t said anything about anyone’s 
taking the old people,” Sam interrupted. “All that remains 
to be decided.” 


Art’s face grew red. He felt guiltily that he ought to 
offer his home. He was ashamed of Jen, and of himself as 
seeming to agree with her. He would have put his refusal 
on a moral basis. It was not that he was not glad and 
willing to have the old people—but there would be so 
much confusion, it would mean that he would have to ask 
his people for an addition to the parsonage and that would 
be difficult just now. New London was his first parish of 
any size, and certain things were expected of him. His 
father and mother would not fit in. They would not be 
happy there— 


“Perhaps it won’t be necessary for them to leave,” Sam 
suggested pacifically. “Perhaps we can make some ar- 
rangement here.” 


“Have you thought of doing this?” Lou observed smil- 
ing. “Of getting some responsible person to stay here and 
care for Mother and Father Shafer?” 


Jen broke out again. “We thought of it, but I’m sure 
that even if they aren’t my own parents I would never 
consent to leave them to the care of strangers!” 


“Oh, I didn’t say strangers, I didn’t mention strang- 
ers,” Lou replied with dignity. “You may be sure that 
Sam would never, never agree to anything of that kind.” 


Sam cleared his throat deprecatingly. He was thinking 
that he wished the women would keep out of this thing and 
let the men settle it. They could do it reasonably and in 
half the time. The women were always making a fuss 
and getting stirred up about every little thing. It was 
time he was taking the thing into his own hands. 

“Now, let’s—let’s—” 

He glared at Lou. Why didn’t she speak out and not 
leave the whole thing to him? She had been concerned 
enough about it last night. It was so confoundedly hard 
to make suggestions to this bunch, with Hat never open- 
ing her mouth and Jen sitting here just ready to fly off 
the handle if anyone winked. He couldn’t do it all and 
he wasn’t going to. If she couldn’t help him she could 
take the consequences. 


Lou rose smilingly to the rescue. “I think we must all 
appreciate what Hattie has done,” she observed with a 
majestic sweetness that created an instant atmosphere of 
suspicion. “She has come here to Lenaville every little 
while and relieved others of us who are more tied by re- 
sponsibilities. I don’t know what we would have done 
without her. I think we all ought to thank Hattie.” 


There was a murmur of polite approval. Jen smiled 
sardonically. She wanted to ask what responsibilities Lou 
had! With her clubs and her dressmakers probably. What- 
ever they were, they didn’t keep her from gadding all over 
the country—everywhere but to Lenaville. 


Hattie moved uncomfortably. She was a bulkily built 
woman who seemed to overflow the small cane-seated rock- 
ing chair which she had hitched into an inconspicuous corn- 
er. She had always been considered “not like the rest of 
them,” although in some respects she resembled Art. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Realism in the Corn Belt 


By George Carver 


TORIES of character and stories of action are as old 
Sis the form itself. But stories of place, so designed that 
place becomes an integral part of the work, did not appear 
until, historically speaking, just the other day. One thinks 
immediately, among Americans, of Bret Harte and his Cali- 
fornia, George W. Cable and his Creoles of New Orleans, 
and Sarah Orne Jewett and her New England, as the first 
to make any definite use of actual region as background, 
and then one realizes that these writers all came after the 
Civil War. He realizes further, however, that they were as 
different from the “environmental- 
ists” of today as it is possible to be: 
all three of the former were roman- 
ticists; while the latter are sharply 
focussed realists. And the reason for 
the difference lies plainly all about 
us. 

The older writers utilized place as 
contributory to romance. An element 
of strangeness hovered over Califor- 
nia and Louisiana in the minds of 
the American reading public of the 
seventies. And Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
approach to the New England scene 
was unfamiliar. This use of the 
strange and the unfamiliar won in- 
stant recognition from readers wear- 
ied of the work of the English writ- 
ers with which they had long been 
supplied by American editors. The 
writers of today, however, who make 
use of place do so for reasons alto- 
gether different. 

The new developments in psychol- 
ogy and the current widespread in- 
terest in it have led to new points of 
view concerning the importance of 
environment as an influence in be- 
havior. Therefore, while the older 
writers stressed place because it was 
interesting, the newer group stresses it because it is funda- 
mental in the formation of character. And the result has 
been that today about the only territory that has not been 
staked out by novelists and short story writers as their 
particular area is that lying about the North and South 
Poles. Probably one of Commander Byrd’s bright young 
men will soon be utilizing that. 


It requires much more than a knowledge of particular 
locality, however, for the creation of a story that is a con- 
tribution to literature. We have many mere “local colorists,” 
for instance; and we have, likewise, many writers who make 
no more than a pretense of knowing their locale. Of these 
we have nothing to remark; they arise like flies in summer 
and are almost as short-lived. Of the artists, nevertheless, 
those who know the settings they describe and the people 


‘they portray against them, we can speak only in praise; 


they are doing something more than writing stories—they 
are contributing to American social history. 


But to speak of a writer as one of a group is to do him 
something less than justice, for what is admirable about 





RUTH SUCKOW 


him is not what he has in common with others of his par- 
ticular sort, but what he-has peculiar to himself. There have 
been literally scores of writers who have used the Middle 
West, for instance, as a general background, and the farm 
or small town as specific setting, but one can name upon 
the fingers of one hand those who have achieved distinction. 
Most of the first-named have exploited the fact that the 
Middle Western scene was new and therefore interesting, 
using it more or less like shifting scenery, and so have 
never penetrated beneath the surface. The last named, how- 
ever, have used the same scenery, 
but they have used it as the direct 
cause Of their characters, so to speak, 
thinking of them as having been pro- 
duced by their environment, and as 
acting in terms of it. For instance, 
the persons in a novel by Zane Grey 
or Harold Bell Wright or a host of 
authors of similar effect might just 
“as well have been projected against 

a background of the Siberian steppes 
or the African jungle so far as their 
being indigenous to their environ- 
ment is concerned. On the other 
hand, the characters developed by 
certain other of these Middle West- 
ern writers are as much a part of 
their section of the country as clear 
air, tall, waving grass, bright sun- 
light, and flat towns. 

Of these last is Ruth Suckow. 
Miss Suckow was born in Harward- 
en, a small town in Iowa. Her father 
was a Congregational minister, and 
because, after the fashion of minis- 
ters, he received frequent calls to 
new locations, her childhood was 
spent in no fewer than ten little 
Iowan towns. She went to school in 
Iowa and later attended college in 

Massachusetts and in Colorado. For a time she taught 
school in Denver, but in 1920 she started an apiary in 
Earlville, Iowa, and since then she has divided her time 
between bee-keeping and writing, living in Earlville, but 
making frequent trips to New York, where she occasionally 
resides for protracted’ periods. 

Her first published story “Uprooted,” which is here re- 
printed, appeared in The Midland for February, 1921. In 
November, 1921, she published “A Homecoming” in the 
old Smart Set, which, incidentally, was at that time one of 


. the most discriminating magazines in America in its choice 


of new writers. In 1924 her “Four Generations” appeared 
in The American Mercury, and during the same year she 
published her first novel, Country People, as a seria) in The 
Century. Since, she has written two other novels, The Odys- 
sey of a Nice Girl and The Bonney Family, together with 
a sheaf of short stories which have come out in various dis- 
tinguished journals. 
(Concluded on Page 13) 
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How We Got Our Alphabet 


I. First Stage or Picture-Writing 
Prose cei the reason that the alphabet, that marve- 


lous device for recording our thoughts, excites so lit- 

tle wonder and admiration among those who use it, is 
that they make its acquaintance at so early an age. Chil- 
dren in the primary room are not likely to concern them- 
selves with the origin or growth of written speech. Never- 
theless, the child’s own education thas been deeply affected 
by these same discoveries in the development of the alpha- 
bet. The most radical change has been in the introduction 
of the word method in teaching reading. Children no longer 
begin by learning their A B C’s as such but are taught at 
once to recognize short and familiar words as wholes. 
These words taken as units are not analyzed into their 
constituent letters but are pictures just as much as the say- 
age’s carvings on rock or beech bark. The starting point 
is much the same for both child and savage. 


Lewis Carroll’s ‘instance 
of hieroglyphic writing of 
the date MDCCCLXVII.” 


Interpretation: “There is a 
coat here left in the care 
of a Russian peasant, 
which I should be glad to 
receive from him.” 





This reversion to word-pictures is, of course, only tem- 
porary. To remain at that level would be to forego all the 
benefits of an alphabet. As soon as the pupil gets a fair 
vocabulary of “sight words” he begins breaking them up 
for himself and thus finally arrives at letters. His first 
step, however, is probably a recognition of the phonetic 
values of those oft recurring combinations, like -ed, -ing, 
and so on. He thus passes, as his remote ancestors did be- 
fore him, through the syllabic stage of writing. Here again 
the growth of the individual recapitulates the history of 
his race, and the educational theories that help him in doing 
so are psychologically sound. 

In contrast to our acceptance of the alphabet as a mat- 
ter of course is the story told by William Mariner about 
Finow, a chief of the Tonga islands, who, when he had in- 
tercepted a note written by a white man, sent for the writer 
and, to test his skill as a scribe, ordered him to “Put down 
me.” The chief then summoned another white man and 
ordered him to read the name. When the man accordingly 


pronounced the name of the king, Finow snatched the 


By A. A. Alter 


paper from his hand and, with astonishment, looked at it, 
turned it around and examined it in all directions. At 
length he exclaimed: “This is neither myself nor anybody 
else. Where are my legs? How you know it to be I?” 

Finow’s natural curiosity did honor to his race. He 
shrewdly assumed that all writing should be pictorial. 
Most authorities now agree with him that it was so in its 
origin; but even without the researches of these archaeolo- 
gists anyone might have guessed that the first written com- 
munication between men must have been by picture. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. Today when, on ac- 
count of a difference in language or for other reasons, con- 
ventional speech fails, men fall back on picture-writing. 
Charles L. Dodgson (better known as Lewis Carroll), tells 
how, when in a Russian hotel he was unable to make an at- 
tendant understand that he wanted a coat left there pre- 
viously, succeeded by drawing a picture of the return of 
the coat. 


In the same way an Indian long : 
ago carved the warning here repro- 
duced at the base of a steep cliff in 
New Mexico, apparently to notify 
travelers that, while a goat could 
climb the ascending trail, a horse 
could not. A dangerous trail 
Another pictogram carved on a for horses. 
beech tree in Ohio records the exploit® of Wingemund, a 
chief of the Delawares, who attacked the English settle- 
ments in the year 1762. At the bottom are twenty-three 
strokes to indicate the 





number of his follow- 
ers; at the right, the 
sun with ten horizontal 
strokes under it, to 
record the number of 
“suns” or days re- 
quired ; at the left, are 
pictured the number of 
ig prisoners taken and 
the number slain, the 
latter being represent- 
ed as headless; at the 
top, is the totem of 
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Wingemund’s exploits. the turtle, and also his 
(Concluded on Page 12) 
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The strips at top and bottom show the evolution of certain Chinese pictograms. Each one indicates the progress from right to left, from the 
original animal, through various intermediate stages, to the modern character. 
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The Story of Toad Lane 


By Stuart Chase 


N 1844, Toad Lane in the city of Rochdale, England, 
| was just about as unappetizing as its name. It was dark, 

grimy and lined with warehouses. But from this black 
soil was to spring a plant that has since flowered all around 
the world. On the ground floor of one of these cotton ware- 
houses were the modest “premises” of a certain Mr. Dunlop. 
For the magnificent sum of ten pounds a year, the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers had rented these premises 
for the purpose of setting up a cooperative store. But this 
is slightly inaccurate. The canny Mr. Dunlop refused flatly 
to rent his quarters to any such wild-cat venture, and could 
only be persuaded to sign a lease when the redoubtable 
Charles Howarth, the leader of the pioneers, sprang to the 
front and said: “Will you take me for a tenant, and I will 
pay you a quarter’s rent in advance?” “Yes,” said the land- 
lord, “I will do that.” So it was agreed that the new society 
should have the place for three years, Howarth being the 
tenant, and paying the rent each quarter in advance. 

The total capital of the society was 28 pounds. Half of 
it was spent in trying to make something that faintly re- 
sembled a store out of Mr. Dunlop’s gloomy space. The 
other half went for stock—a pathetically scanty supply of 
flour, butter, sugar and oatmeal. And on the evening of the 
21st of December, 1844, Mr. Samuel Ashworth, another 
hardy pioneer who had agreed to work for nothing if the 
venture collapsed, or three pence an hour if it showed a 
profit at the end of the quarter, swung back the great fold- 
ing warehouse doors, and announced the store open for 
business, 

The occasion was even more inauspicious, if such a thing 
is possible, than the lane in which it was situated. Cer- 
tainly in the animal kingdom, laughing hyenas are a greater 
pest than toads. The tradesmen of the town had got wind 
of the fact that a competitor was about to appear among 
them, and they clustered in Toad Lane to have a look at the 
inauguration ceremonies. Nor was their mood one of hearty 
and uncritical acclaim. But far more than the tradesmen 
were the doffer boys—lads of ten to fifteen who earned 
their few pence a week taking off full bobbins from the 
spindles and putting on empty ones, in the steamy sweat of 
the Lancashire cotton mills. After a day in that disciplined 
inferno, they were ready to begin any sort of riot anywhere. 
Toad Lane was full of them, running, screaming, jeering, 
and holding their sides as they pointed at Sam Ashworth, 
standing white-faced, but plucky, beside his attenuated piles 
of “flour, butter, sugar and oatmeal.”” Meanwhile one of the 
tradesmen roared that if he had brought his wheelbarrow, 
he could have taken the whole stock away in it. It was a 
ghastly few minutes. A 
handful of the pio- 
neers stood trembling 
in the warehouse, un- 
certain whether to buy 
or make a bolt for it. 
History does net re- 
cord that the doffers 
pelted them, but 
laughter is often a 
keener weapon than 
paving stones. But 
they knew what it was 


The organiaztion of the “Equitable 
Pioneers.” 


This account of the 
twenty-eight weavers of 
Rochdale and how they 
founded the Coopera- 
tive System is pub- 
lished by courtesy of 
the Consumers Coop- 
erative services. The 
pictures are by F. A. 
Brosius. Stuart Chase, 
the author, is a well- 
known economist, 
whose “Consumer's 
Club” was described 
in the last issue of 


The Scholastic. 





to be laughed at—these weavers of Rochdale, who had 
dreamed dreams before—they gave their caps another pull 
over their eyes, they held their ground, and in the end they 
bought. ; 

Rochdale is in the heart of the Lancashire cotton belt. 
England built her Victorian supremacy on her coal, her 
shipping and her manufactured cotton, but she paid a bitter 
price in human life and happiness for that supremacy. No- 
where were conditions worse than in these early Lancashire 
mills. The hours were as long as the wages were short. 
Men, women, and children worked from six in the morning 
to eight at night for a penny or two an hour. It was not 
life but a living death that they led. No group was more 
badly off than the flannel weavers. There were 1500 people 
in Rochdale existing on forty-five cents a week in 1841, 
according to a Parliamentary report. 

In the fall of 1843 the mills were doing a fair business 
in Rochdale. The weavers accordingly determined to ask 
for a wage increase. They appointed a delegation to stand 
cap in hand before the masters and plead their case. They: 
had no union, only a united desire to move the wolf one 
small step further from the door. The masters told them 
as usual that a wage increase would be the ruin of the in- 
dustry ; that it would drive capital out of the country; that 
it would raise prices and leave the weavers worse off than 
ever—in brief the same old saga which masters have 
chanted for one hundred years. (It took no less a man than 
Henry Ford to break the unity of the rhythm, and prove 
that most of their dolorous threats were so much moon- 
shine, and that there was genuine economy in high wages.) 
The deputation listened respectfully, sighed, and withdrew. 
It would be an awful thing indeed if capital should leave 
the country. But a few of them, instead of relinquishing 
all hope of moving the wolf, began to speculate as to the 
possibilities of accomplishing the same results by accepting 
the old wages, but lowering the cost of living—in short by 
making a penny go farther. And so, “at the close of the 
year 1843, on one of those damp, dark, dense, dismal days 
which no Frenchman can be got to admire, a few poor 
weavers nearly out of food and quite out of heart with the 
social state, met together to discover what they could do, to 
better their industrial condition. . . .What should they do? 
They would commence the battle of life on their own ac- 
count. They would (as the eloquence grew warmer) super- 
sede tradesmen, mill owners, and capitalists; without ex- 
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perience, or knowledge, or funds, they would turn mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The subscription list was handed 
round—the Stock Exchange would not think much of the 
result. A dozen of these Lilliputian capitalists put down a 
weekly subscription of two pence each—a sum which these 
Rochdale Rothschilds did not know how to pay.” If they 
kept it up for a year, there would not be enough on hand 
with which to buy a sack of oatmeal. Yet within a dozen 
years, by 1857, they were selling $100,000 worth of goods 
a year! 

The two pences came painfully into a pitiful total, but 
with the failure of the agitation for a wage increase, work- 
ingmen who knew nothing and cared less 
about cooperation were ready to grasp at 
any straw, and the tiny beginning was ad- 
vertised as a possible solution to their eco- 
nomic problem. It was encouraged at sev- 
eral public meetings—notably the one held 
at the Weavers’ Arms in Chatham Street 
where all the various trades, including the 
coal miners, were invited to send two dele- 
gates. Charles Howarth, a warper in a cot- 
ton mill, took the lead in arguing for the 
new plan. The subscription list began to 
grow. A collector was appointed to look 
after the tuppences; several lump sum con- 
tributions for capital stock were made; fin- 
ally when twenty-seven men and one woman 
had, with heaven alone knows what econ- 
omies, gathered together twenty-eight 
pounds, the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers was duly registered. In its very first quarter of 
operation the store made a profit and declared a dividend. 
In a few years’ time, the jeers of the doffer boys had 
turned into rousing British cheers, while the rival trades- 
men were laughing out of the other side of their mouths. 


The twenty-eight immortals were not all weavers. Some 
were tailors, shoemakers, mechanics, or nondescript labor- 
ers. Nor should we over-sentimentalize their story by pic- 
turing them as all poor ignorant men who in blind protest 
against intolerable conditions stumbled upon a movement 
that was to go ringing around the world. They were all 
poor, God knows, but Howarth, Smithies, Daly and a few 
others were Socialists, Chartists, or Owenite reformers, 
used to public speaking, debating, dealing in ideas. They 
led and the others followed. Eight Jameses and seven Johns 
—a plain, solid working class list. Ann Tweedale, the lone 
woman, stirs the imagination, but why she was there, what 
she did, and through what sacrifices she got her pound to- 
gether, history is mute. When the feminists of today cele- 
brate their early heroines, they should not forget Ann 
Tweedale. 


Charles Howarth is the man who was probably respon- 
sible for the first draft of the policies and aims of the 
Society. They were sufficiently comprehensive and they 
provided : 


1. The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions and 
clothing. 


2. The building of a number of houses in which those mem- 
bers desiring to assist each other in improving their domestic 
and social conditions, may reside. 


3. The manufacture of such articles as the Society may de- 
termine upon, for the employment of such members as may be 
without employment, or who may be suffering in consequence 
of repeated reductions in wages. 





A Rochdale Weaver in 1844 
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4. The purchase of estates of land which shall be cultivated 
by the members when out of employment. 


5. As soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers of production, distribution, education, and govern- 
ment, in other words, to establish a self-supporting home colony 
of united interests. 


6. That, for the promotion of sobriety, a Temperance Hotel be 
opened in one of the Society’s houses as soon as convenient. 


From teetotalism to setting up a self-supporting govern- 
ment, the program ran. It was a new heaven and a new 
earth that burned in the hearts of these weavers. But with 

the opening of project one, the store, all 
their energies were consumed in keeping it 
afloat, practical difficulties swarmed down 
upon them, and the other grandiose aims re- 
mained largely on paper. 

Now the thing that made the store go— 
apart from the unlimited devotion of its 
founders—was a code of cooperative prin- 
ciples that has come to be known as the 
Rochdale system. Cooperation had been 
preached and practiced long before 1843. 
But most of the experiments had failed be- 
cause of the practice of cutting prices, and 
giving members benefits before they were 
soundly earned. The shop in Toad Lane 

‘was opened on the principle of charging 
market prices for goods, and rebating later, 
if and when profits had been earned, and 
proper reserves set aside. This was the 
great contribution of the immortal twenty-eight to coopera- 
tive practice; on this they went from two pences to tens of 
thousands of pounds. They also dug their financial founda- 
tions deeper by insisting on a strictly cash business, by 
supplying the best quality of goods at full weight and meas- 
ure, by rebating profits to members in proportion to pur- 
chases, by inducing members to leave their profits in the 
business at five percent. Finally two and one-half percent 
of all profits were from the beginning set aside as an educa- 
tional fund to spread the idea of cooperation. As a result of 
these principles, and this devotion, the Rochdale Society 
grew as follows: 


Year Members Capital Sales Profits 
1844 28 , ; Pacisinae 
1845 74 181 710 22 
1846 80 252 1,146 80 
1847 110 285 1,924 72 
1848 149 397 2,276 117 
1849 390 1,193 6,611 561 
1850 600 2,289 13,179 880 
1860 3,450 37,710 152,063 15,906 
1870 5,560 80,291 223,021 25,209 
1880 10,613 292,570 283,665 48,545 
1891 11,647 370,792 296,025 52,192 
1925 25,144 482,689 676,620 71.075 


Branch stores, reading rooms, wholesale departments, 
slaughter houses, tailoring shops—all came pouring forth 


from that feeble little shop with the doffer boys howling, 


on a raw December night in Toad Lane. But more signifi- 
cant still, the principles of the Toad Lane shop were 
adopted by other shops and societies in England, in the 
colonies, on the Continent, in America, until now sound 
cooperation is synonymous with the word Rochdale, and 
does its annual business in hundreds of millions of dollars 
the world around. 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


XII. Robert Owen (1771-1858) 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


OBERT OWEN is one of those quickly forgotten but 

extraordinarily fertile personalities of history who turn 
up in unexpected places as the generating impulse of great 
events. Eccentric, long-winded, impatient of other men’s 
ideas, and determined to force society into his own Pro- 
crustean bed, he was effectively labeled by Leslie Stephen, 
editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, as “one of 
those intolerable bores who are the salt of the earth.” 

Robert Owen was born May 14, 1771, at the village of 
Newtown, in central Wales, the son of a saddler and iron- 
monger. Despite the isolated and unpromising character of 
his surroundings, the boy showed early intelligence. His 
parents seem to have encouraged him to read and think for 
himself. His teacher knew only enough to pass on to his 
pupils the three R’s. Robert soon outstripped him and at 
seven was appointed a monitor over the other children. In 
his delightful autobiography he tells many anecdotes of his 
youth. Once when in a hurry for breakfast, he swallowed a 
spoonful of “flummery” (a sort of porridge) which had 
skinned over and looked cool. But it was scalding hot un- 
derneath and burned his stomach so severely that he fainted. 
Ever afterward his digestion was delicate and from this he 
derived a habit of carefully analyzing food values. 

Children in the harsh Eighteenth Century matured 
young. Their schooling was short, and they were quickly 
saddled with heavy responsibilities. Before modern boys 
are through high school, the youth of 1780 was already an 
experienced, self-supporting man. At the tender age of ten, 
Robert Owen left Newtown alone and went to seek his for- 
tune in London. Soon afterward he got himself apprenticed 
to a respectable linen-draper in a Lincolnshire town, where 
he got a thorough grounding in the rudiments of business. 
Through many ups and downs of clerking in shops, he 
found himself at eighteen in Manchester, having saved some 
money, a good judge of fabrics, and now eager to launch 
out for himself. 

Manchester was the center of the great English textile 
industry, and at that time was in the throes of the far- 
reaching transformation now known as the Industrial Revo- 
lution—the introduction of power-driven machinery into 
trades that had hitherto been carried on exclusively by hand 
power in individual cottages. The decade from 1767 to 
1777 saw the invention and patenting of Hargreave’s spin- 
ning-jenny, Richard Arkwright’s water frame and other im- 
provements in the processes of carding and spinning, 
Crompton’s spinning “mule,” and James Watt’s steam en- 
gine. The result was that the workers were concentrated in 
large factories, and one man was able to do work that re- 
quired several before. The distress among the laboring 
population was bitter. Young children of six and eight were 
put to work at the machines for fourteen hours a day, and 
living conditions reached the depths of squalor. 

With a borrowed capital of £100, Owen went into part- 
nership with another young man to make spinning mules. 
At twenty he was hired by a wealthy merchant, Mr. Drink- 
water, to superintend a cotton spinning mill employing 500 
workers, at a salary which was large for those days—£300 
a year. He knew little of the technical side of it, but when 
he left this post four years later, the yarns he produced, 





" ROBERT OWEN 
From a sketch by J. Comerford in the British Museum. 


which bore his name as manager, were known throughout 
England and Scotland for their fine quality and brought 
50 per cent more than the current prices. In a Manchester 
literary society, he matched brains against some of the 
leading intellectuals of the time, including John Dalton, the 
discoverer of the atomic theory, and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the poet. He was a close friend of Robert Fulton, 
the American inventor, then living unknown in England, 
and advanced him funds for some of his early experiments 
with canal-digging machinery and steamboats. 

Up to the time he was twenty-nine, (the year 1800) 
Owen’s progress is a romance of self-help more remarkable 
than any Horatio Alger story. On a business trip to Glas- 
gow he inspected the great cotton mills at the village of 
New Lanark, and fell in love with the daughter of their 
owner, David Dale, a stern Presbyterian. Owen won over 
the old man, married Caroline Dale, and with his partners 
bought out the New Lanark mills for £60,000. Then for 
the first time he had an opportunity to put into practice 
some ideas that had been gradually crystallizing in his 
mind. There were about 2000 people in the village, all de- 
pendent on the mills for a living. Housing conditions and 
sanitation were very bad, child labor was universal, and the 
schooling was pitiful. Owen built second stories on the 
houses, ended the system of pauper apprentices, stopped 
petty thieving, and established decent schools. Through 
most of the twenty-five years of his control at New Lan- 
ark, he was hampered by the demands of his partners, who 
were hard-fisted business men not in sympathy with Owen’s 
desire to benefit the workers, 

By 1813, New Lanark was a highly successful business, 
a clean, well-ordered town, and the populace had become 
paragons of virtue and sobriety in that day of universal vice 
and drunkenness. It was a Mecca for travelers and reform- 
ers from all over the world. Owen now began to formulate 
his theories and published his famous “‘Essays on the Form- 
ation of Character,” or 4 New View of Society. He made 
friends among the celebrated and the aristocracy. His-plans 
were favorably looked upon by the Duke of Kent (father 
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of Queen Victoria), by Lord Sidmouth the Prime Minister, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and many others. 

The heart of Owen’s doctrines was his fixed belief that 
the character of any human being, and consequently of any 
community, can be improved and perfected by the provision 
of a favorable environment and proper education by the 
governing classes. It was what we should call today patern- 
alism, rather than democracy, and wherever Owen could 
have complete control and supervision, it worked brilliantly. 
His ideas on education were very advanced. He believed 
in the extreme importance of the first years, and he took 
children into his schools in infancy. He eliminated most of 
the rote learning and religious catechism which was then the 
basis of formal education. He introduced games, dancing, 
singing, nature study, drawing, colored blocks, and hand- 
work of many kinds. 


In 1817, shortly after the Napoleonic wars, thousands of 
returned soldiers could get no work. Population had in- 
creased rapidly, but the nation’s “best customer,” the need 
for war supplies, had been destroyed. Poor rates were ex- 
cessive, the cities were filled with rioting, mass starvation 
impended. Owen proposed to the government that instead 
of paying out large sums for poor relief, it gather the poor 
and unemployed into “villages of cooperation,” like New 
Lanark, where every one should be empfoyed at a useful 
trade, raising their own agricultural produce, and manufac- 
turing articles which could be exchanged for products of 
other self-supporting villages. These colonies should also 
be centers of social life and rational education. This 
“Plan” was discussed at Parliamentary hearings and was 
for a time given serious consideration. But the Government, 
frightened by the mobs, adopted severe repressive measures, 
and Owen lost his hold on the public by an intemperate at- 
tack on the churches. 

In 1824 he went to America and was received with at- 
tention, giving three lectures before the House of Represent- 
atives, with President John Quincy Adams in the audience. 
In the freer atmosphere of the New World he looked for a 
place to try out his system on a large scale, and bought the 
lands and buildings of the religious community known as 
the Rappites (from their founder, Georg Rapp) at New 
Harmony, on the Wabash River, Indiana. In the spring of 
1825, Owen, with about 900 followers, established there a 
self-governing community with a variety of industries—tan- 
ning, milling, ete. There is no room here for a full descrip- 
tion of that fascinating experiment. About Owen gathered 
a group of scientific leaders and idealists unmatched on the 
American continent, including his eldest son, Robert Dale 
Owen (later a prominent statesman of the Civil War pe- 
riod), William Maclure, a famous geologist, Thomas Say, 
“the father of American zoology,’ Charles Lesueur, the 
ichthyologist, and Joseph Warren, an inventive genius and 
founder of “labor exchanges.” But there also came a motley 
horde of adventurers, cranks, exploiters, and idle persons 
looking for an easy existence. Many factors contributed to 
the failure of New Harmony: Owen was absent for long 
periods; there was laxity, mismanagement, and dissension; 
there was no religious motive as in most successful commun- 
ities of the kirid; the people on the whole failed to under- 
stand or wholeheartedly to practice his principles. 

Robert Owen sank practically his entire fortune, amount- 
ing to more than $200,000, in New Harmony. He and his 
disciples made several other attempts at establishing colon- 


ies on Owenite principles—in Mexico; at Orbiston, near - 


Glasgow; at Ralahine, Ireland; and at Queenwood, in 
Hampshire; besides numerous offshoots in the United 
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States. But none of them persisted more than six years. 
The remainder of his life after 1829 was spent mostly in 
England. 

Having lost the support of the upper classes, and broken 
with his partners at New Lanark, he found himself at sixty, 
almost without conscious intent, the idol of the working 
people, and soon became a powerful leader of the young 
labor movement. The middle classes won the ballot in 1832, 
but not the workers. Cooperation became the popular gos- 
pel, and everywhere groups of workers organized cooper- 
ative societies, “equitable labor exchanges,” and trade un- 
ions. (The Rochdale cooperators described by Mr. Chase 
came later, after a period of quiescence.) Owen was here, 
there, and everywhere, addressing mass-meetings, raising 
money, editing papers, and preaching his gospel with in- 
corrigible optimism. He organized the “Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union” to include all producers and 
lead a frontal attack on the existing industrial system. But 
the manufacturers, now entrenehed in the Government and 
allied with the great landowners, were too strong, and after 
the savage strikes, lockouts, and prosecutions of 1834, the 
union movement was shattered for many years. Some in- 
cidental gains were made in factory legislation introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel under Owen’s influence. The exhausting 
hours of labor and the exploitation of young children were 
gradually reduced. Owen himself withdrew from the indus- 
trial field and propagated his “rational religion,” sinking 
gradually into a futile mysticism. He did not die until 1858, 
but as a direct social force, he had been dead for many 
years. 

It is hardly fair to judge a man’s accomplishments by 
the period of his decline. All of Owen’s best work as an ad- 
ministrator, thinker and writer was done between 1800 and 
1830. Although the term “socialism” eriginated in his doc- 
trines, he was never a Socialist in the sense of Karl Marx. 
Apart from his undoubted genius for the management of 
large industrial enterprises, Owen will probably be remem- 
bered chiefly for two things: his educational principles, 
which with those of Froebel and Pestalozzi are the fore- 
runners of much of our present-day school technique; and 
his devotion to the welfare of the workers. In a time when 
even the most kind-hearted employers considered their duty 
done when a mere subsistence wage was paid, Robert Owen 
made the condition of his working force the first charge 
upon industry. Accepting a five per cent return for his 
capital, he devoted the entire surplus to humanitarian work, 
and demonstrated to the English-speaking world that ma- 
chine industry can succeed without wringing blood-money 
from the sweat of labor. 

Reading List 
Owen was a very prolific writer, and was constantly issuing manifestoes, 
reports, and addresses. a’ best of these are contained in one volume 
of Everyman’s Library (E. Dutton & Co.), including A New View of 

Society, and the Report to ¥ County of New Lanark, which contains the 

best statement of his village community plan. The Life of Robert Owen, 


by himself, (never finished) was published in a revised edition by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1920. 
There has been a vast literature on the life of Owen and the Owenite 
movement. The following are some of the best works: 


+ ee. Robert Owen: a Biography. (London, 1906.) The standard long 
ife 


‘Lloyd Jones. The Life, Times and Labours of Robert Owen. (Scribners, 


New York, 1895.) 
Joseph McCabe. Robert Owen. (1920.) 
Harriet Martineau. Biographical Sketches, (London, 1869.) 


G. D. H. Cole. Robert Owen ae of Politics Series). Little Brown 
& Co., 1925. The best modern life. 


For New Harmony and the Cooperative Movement, see 
nie) Owen. Threading My Way (an autobiography). (London, 
1874 
Ceorse 5B .. eeheees. The New Harmony Movement. (D. Appleton, New 
or 
George a Holyoake. History of Cooperation, (London, 1906.) 
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On Lending Books 


By Kitty Parsons 


charm. They never think of taking a book from the 

Public Library if they can possibly find it in the home 
of a friend. Even when they can well afford to buy the 
books they want, they prefer to borow them, which accounts 
for the fact that the average person spends a dollar a year 
for books. 


Fe some persons borrowed books have an added 


There are visitors whom we hate to see enter our library 
because we feel sure that they will never leave it empty- 
handed. And no one really enjoys lending his beloved books 
to the confirmed borrower for he is seldom the real book- 
lover; the two things are far from identical. The book-lover 
often hesitates to borrow a book for fear some harm may 
befall it in his possession, and if he can afford to—and 
often when he cannot afford to, he prefers to purchase the 
book outright; if not, there is always the Public Library, 
which is the frequent haunt of many genuine book-lovers. 

“Loan oft loses both itself and friend,” is a more than 
true saying. In nine cases out of ten, the borrower con- 
siders the book a personal gift rather than a loan, in the 
way that most people consider the loan of an umbrella. If 
he returns the book at all it is only after the owner has 
almost forgotten it; sometimes when he sees its worn ap- 
pearance he is almost sorry to have it come home again. 

Book-borrowing is a habit, or perhaps a disease, with 
which a great many people are badly afflicted. Many who 
suffer from it borrow a book, keep it so long that they have 
almost forgotten the ownership and then generously pass 
it on to another borrower. Possession is nine tenths of the 
law as far as they are concerned. 


One of the indications of the chronic book-borrower is 
the following question, asked by him as soon as he enters 
the library of a friend: “Say, old man, have you anything 
good for me to read? I haven’t a thing in the house myself.” 
After that he will carefully scan the titles on the shelves 
and select several of his friend’s particular favorites, per- 
haps to be his forever. 


I know a book-lover who keeps a small leather book in a 
conspicuous place on his library table and every time that 
anyone borrows a book from him he writes his name and the 
title of the book and the date when it was taken away, in 
his little record. This apparently has something the effect 
which publishing the names and amounts together of those 
who give to a charity has upon the public’s generosity. This 
gentleman has few books held for any length of time. 


Another book-lover has reached the state where he no 
longer pretends to enjoy lending people books. To an 
anxious and ready borrower he gives the retort courteous: 
“Sorry, but I never lend books.” Everyone has not the cour- 
age of his convictions to such an extent but I recently heard 
of one who placed a delicate hint at the top of one of his 
bookcases, which said: 

“I’m glad to have you read me here, as often as you will; 
But leave me please, upon my shelf, when you have had 
your fill.” 
A woman who saw this was so pleased that she went home 
and added the following lines for her own library: 
“I don’t mind lending you my shoes, my needles, pins and 
hooks, 
But I have come to draw the line—forevermore on BOOKS.” 
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The real book-lover likes to have his cherished volumes 
about him; they are his dear friends who never fail him and 
who do not change with the seasons or the complexion. At 
any moment of the day he may feel the desire to read a 
certain passage in a cértain book on a certain shelf and if 
he has lent that book, he naturally cannot satisfy his wish. 
It is not because he is mean or stingy that he dislikes to 
lend his beloved companions; only because he loves them so 
well that he does not like to have them away from home, 
possibly even where they may not receive the good care 
to which they have been long accustomed. 

Some persons who love their books will only lend them 
to a few chosen book-lovers like themselves. Others will 
lend only the books which mean little or nothing to them. 
Many current novels are fine material for lending and do 
not fit in with a choice collection of books. It is the books 
that are real and dear and lasting which we hate to be 
parted from and which we hate to see mishandled and un- 
appreciated by the perpetual borrower. 

A chronic borrower once scoffed at a reluctant lender who 
could not wax enthusiastic over parting with a particularly 
delightful copy of her favorite Conrad story. She did not 
see why anyone should object to lending a mere book—a 
dress of course would be different but a little, simple, cloth- 
covered book was too silly for words! The lender scolded 
herself for her unwillingness and parted with her precious 
Lord Jim for a long, long time. Seven months later she met 
him buried beneath a mass of magazines on her friend’s 
living-room table, stuffed to twice his size with the full 
load of the family’s bills. 

Most regular book-borrowers pride themselves on the fact 
that they never patronize a Public Library. Almost every 
book they borrow from their friends could be borrowed 
from their town library but the time limit of a few weeks 
annoys them when they might keep the book indefinitely— 
or even permanently, without the slightest inconvenience to 
themselves, if it were borrowed from a friend. 

“Thank you,” said an unusual woman, “but I have made 
it a rule never to borrow a book.” The words were such a 
surprise that the owner of the book sent her several very 
handsome books the following Christmas in appreciation of 
them. The woman who would not borrow a book from her 
friend was a real book-lover who realized what books some- 
times mean to their owner. How delightful it would be to 
meet more people who felt this way and realized that to 
some, books are “as if a living tongue spake from the 
printed leaves or pictured faces,” and their parent’s very 
love of them makes him hesitate to send them away from 
home. For such dear companions are very, very precious. 
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Bookplates are one way to defeat 
chronic book borrowers. 
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Willie Baxter 


By Frances Ayle 
Logan County High School, Peetz, Col. 


OT because I think Willie Baxter 

is the ideal type of boy or that 
his examples are the best possible have 
I chosen him for my favorite character 
in fiction, but because Willie’s life is 
so very expressive of what it means to 
a boy to be just at the age when a little 
sister is a big nuisance. 

The penetrating “Willie-e-e-e” escap- 
ing from the mouth of the heartless lit- 
tle Jane always came at such critical 
periods as when the very nice Miss 
Pratt was passing by the Baxter home 
and Willie was on the porch or in the 
yard trying to appear his best. 

Willie’s life is so characteristic of a 
seventeen year old boy that it is really 
amusing to the readers, especially to 
girls, who always notice awkward and 
embarrasing things in their—fiances— 
but pretend not to have seen them. Per- 
haps it is typical of boys to sympathize 
with Willie, rather than enjoy his 
troubles. 

But even while I am enjoying his 
troubles, I am wisely grateful to him 
for being seventeen. (Have you noticed 
that girls are usually wise?) Seventeen 
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The BOOK of the WEEK 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE 
By Romain Rolland 


This story of the life of a young 

# musician, because of its epic sweep 
and its deep probing into the entire 
life of a human being, has won for 
itself a place among the great con- 
temporary novels. 


ZULEIKA DOBSON 
By Max Beerbohm 


With the most graceful of prose 
and a light irony that is deft and 
sure, Beerbom's story of the artless 
and artful Zuleika furnishes a tale 
that goes a step beyond, and above, 
the average light novel. 
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WILLIE BAXTER 


“Oh, eyes of blue!” he whispered softly. 
From Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” 


is such an exciting age, and if Willie 
had been anything else, there would 
have been no place for the nuisancy 


_ little Jane in the story, and certainly 


there would have been no occasion 
whatever for having a Miss Pratt. 
There are many other boy characters 
in fiction—and I like them,—Tom 
Sawyer, Huck Finn, Sentimental Tom- 
my, and a lot of others, but I choose 
Willie Baxter as my favorite, because 
I am sure, with the wisdom of ‘seven- 
teen’ that he will never grow old. 





How We Got Our Alphabet 
I. Picture Writing 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


own insignia; in the center are the 
three forts attacked—Fort Pitt at the 
confluence of two rivers, the trading 
station at Detroit, and Presqu’ Isle on 
Lake Erie. 

These rude drawings are not the best 
examples of the artistic skill of the 
races that executed them; they are pic- 
ture-writing, not pictures, and may be 
compared to the comic strips of the 
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newspapers, where there is a story to 
tell, rather than to photo engravings. 
Each division of our subject somehow 
has its modern representative, as 
symbolic writing in the cartoon, and 
phonetic writing in the rebus, so that, 
as in industry, the serious occupation 
of the savage has become the recreation 
of the moderns. 

Picture-writing is a primitive system 
of communication and has its limita- 
tions, as we shall see, but it has one ad- 
vantage over the conventional alphabet- 
ic writing that has succeeded it among 
all advanced races: he who runs may 
read. So long as its signs bear a close 
resemblance to the things signified and 
are, in fact, portraits of such objects, 
they are self-explanatory and are at 
once understood by everyone. It is to 
this class of siang-hing, or “characters 
representing the form of objects 
meant.” A horse was indicated by the 
picture of a horse; a tree by that of a 
tree, and a house by that of a house. 
Of their early scribes or draughtsmen, 
the Chinese might have said what they 
are reported to have said of that wise 
man who, like our Adam, first gave 
(vocal) names to things: “Suyjin first 
gave names to plants and animals, and 
these names were so expressive that by 
the name of the thing it was known 
what it was.” So long as these charac- 
ters remained thus imitative they would 
be intelligible to everyone without re- 
gard to the language he spoke, just as 
today the figure 3 (or what is better, 
III, which is really the picture of three 
fingers or digits) is understood by an 
Englishman, a German or an Italian, 
though each of them may, in speaking, 
call it by a different name. 


Now, it is said that gestures have the 
same direct and universal appeal that 
is here claimed for imitative picture- 
writing. Deaf mutes and savages can 
easily converse by natural signs. But 
gesture (the instinctive kind, not the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet) has _ been 
called “a sort of drawing in the air.” 
In fact we will find gesture and panto- 
mime following the same development 
throughout as picture writing, taking 
on symbolic meaning and even becoming 
phonetic in the charade, each act of 
which may indicate a syllable in a spok- 
en word. 
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HUMBERT WOLFE 


Humbert Wolfe 
UMBERT WOLFE has steadily 


grown in popularity with his 
readers in this country. From the pub- 
lication of Kensington Gardens, from 
which “St. Peter” is quoted by special 
arrangement with Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, to his last volume issued 
in September by the same firm under 
the title of Cursory Rhymes, Wolfe has 
impressed the reading public with his 
distinctive personality. He has been a 
good bit of an experimenter in verse 
forms, ‘but his ear has been true. 

Wolfe is a Yorkshireman, though not 
born there, was graduated from Oxford 
University and, as several other writ- 
ers have done, held for some years an 
appointment in the British Civil Serv- 
ice. He is known for his incisive prose 
as well as for his poetry. 

“The Soldier” is taken from Requiem, 
and is also used by arrangement with 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, the 
publishers. Humoresque is published in 
America by the Henry Holt Company, 
from which “Mountain Flowers” is 
taken by permission of Ernest Benn, 


Ltd., London, England. 








St. Peter 


In Kensington Gardens this morning at seven 
we met Saint Peter—if you please 

shut out (he let us know) from heaven, 
because he’d dropped or lost his keys. 


What was he doing? You'll hardly credit 
our tale. He’d launched the largest yacht 

the Round Pond ever saw, and said it 
was one he’d found there on the spot. 


But Ann knew better. He had found it 
where no winds ruffle sails—thought she— 

and how could they, who stood around it 
sail it if there was no more sea? 


And “look!” Ann said. I thought she beck- 
oned 
to someone—but no doubt the trees 
misled us both, or else that second 
Saint Peter must have found the keys. 


Mountain Flowers 


Tread softly! For I think the gentian 
is blue enamel on the smooth green grass, 
painted long since by some Italian 
or Dutch artificer in coloured glass; 
and still more softly when you reach the 
Pass! 
For, though these are narcissus, the same 
man 
used them for tapers, lighting at High Mass 
the blue-green windows of a Vatican. 
Take off your shoes! Tread very soft and 
slowly! 
For, on we can no longer walk beside 
im, 
the mountain-path is still the way love 


goes, 

and, where his feet have been, the ground 
is holy, 

and those small bushes, though all else 
denied him, 

burn with the torches of his Alpine rose. 


The Soldier 


Down some cold field in a world unspoken 
the young men are walking together, slim 
and tall, 
and though they laugh to one another, silence 
is not broken: 
there is no sound however clear they call. 


They are speaking together of what they 
loved in vain here, 
but the air is too thin to carry the thing 
they say. 
They are young and golden, but they came 
on pain here, 
and their youth is age now, their gold is 
grey. 


Yet their hearts are not changed, and they 
cry to one another, 
“What have they done with the lives we 
laid aside? 
Are they young with our youth, gold with 
our gold, my brother? 
Do they smile in the face of death, because 
we died? 
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Down some cold field in a world uncharted 
the young seek each other with questioning 
eyes. 
They question each other, the young, the 
golden-hearted, 
of the world that they were robbed of in 
their quiet Paradise. 


Ruth Suckow 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


She is predominantly a writer of the 
Middle West. Born there and reared in 
the midst of the people she describes 
and the situations in which she places 
them, she writes with a truth to detail 
that would be photographic were it not 
so artistically eclectic. “Uprooted” 
marked her immediately as a force 
among the younger authors. It was 
straightway selected for distinction by 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in his Year- 
book of the American Short Story, and 
she was highly praised by Mr. Henry 
L. Mencken, who has remained her 
chief sponsor ever since. It was but nat- 
ural that the story should have created 
the impression that it did, for it set 
forth at the very outset of her career 
the material, the point of view, and the 
style that have continued to character- 
ize her work u pto this time. 

Against writers of such limited scope 
as Miss Suckow the criticism has been 
often advanced that since their interests 
are so narrow, their reflection of life 
must necessarily be restricted and thus 
much truth be omitted. But for many 
readers it is just this attribute that 
makes their work unique. Miss Suckow, 
for instance, knows her people from 
having associated with them all her life; 
she has observed them going about their 
everyday affairs; but more than this, 
her narrative talent is so permeated 
with sympathy for the characters she 
delineates that she is able to re-create 
them in our minds exactly as she has 
known them. 

And after all, the English essayist 
may be right who said: “After the 
death of Abel the first family had 
pretty nearly gone the rounds of possi- 
ble human experience.” 





Taking Writing Seriously—A great Eng- 
lish novelist, but recently dead, discusses that 
ever-difficult question of style. It is the writ- 
er’s chief obligation, he thinks, to rework his 
material until the words are “picked, sifted 
clean, put into tune, and have taken on color.” 
Henry James’ sentences were only the raw 
material of literature. Stevenson’s, though he 
was no philosopher, do not leave all the hard 
work to the reader. (“Easy Reading, Hard 
Writing,” by C. E. Montague, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, March 2.) 
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e , The Schurz Monument on Riverside Drive, E 

4 Wek ae Where the ee See will encamp for New York City. 
—?— ew 
rT mpan 
a Carl Schurz, 1829-1929 agi 
At the Bottom of the World ; an 
er 1: ELEBRATIONS of the centenary 

Millions Into Billions ROM the tiny base station in Ant- of the birth of Carl Schurz, Ger- An 

F  emeenemqernge are accustomed to arctica which they have appropri- man born immigrant whose work for “~ 
money in large figures, and large ately named “Little America,” mem- America and the cause of liberalism in po 
sums no longer dazzle them, but even bers of the Byrd expedition to the the Old World and the New made him TE 
in American finance a bank with re- South Pole, by means of radio and one of the great statesmen of the nine- of | 
sources of $2,000,000,000 is unusual. wireless telegraphy, are keeping in as_ teenth century, recall a career which the 
The bank, which will be the largest in close touch with us as if they were next- left its mark on the history of the zi 
the United States, was formed through door neighbors, and every day brings United States. As a German Revolu- Ele 
the merger in New York City of the mews of new flights and important  tionist, a Western politician, a Federal rane 
Guaranty Trust Company and the Na- scientific discoveries. Before long the General in the Civil War, a statesman, “7 

tional Bank of Commerce, both of which first season of the expedition will be and as editor of The New York Eve- b 

have been for a long time among the over, and winter quarters taken up, but ning Post, for forty years he played Uy, 
great financial powers on Wall Street. although the first season has been con- an important part in American life. se 
The merger is but one of many indi- sidered a preliminary one, several im- Born in Prussia, March 2, 1929, at P ar 
cations of the trend of financial de- portant discoveries of great value have the age of nineteen he was among the > ‘ 
velopment, through which gigantic already been announced. leaders of the unsuccessful revolution- on 
financial resource is gradually becoming Chief of these was the finding of a ary movement of 1848, and was forced J 
consolidated in a few immense interests. great new land, never before seen by to flee to Switzerland to escape arrest. ty 1 
Thus, the Guaranty Trust Company any other explorer, and claimed by He came to this country in 1852, and pa 
has long been known as one of the Commander Byrd for the United States. settled in Wisconsin. It was at this feat 
“Morgan group” of banks, its director- It will be called Marie Byrd Land, and time that the Republican party was ow ; 
ate including Thomas W. Lamont and lies east of the expedition’s base be- emerging, and Schurz joined it. “a 
George Whitney, partners in the bank- yond the territory known as the Ross By 1860 he was speaking in English, ra 
ing firm of J. P. Morgan, while the Dependency and claimed by Great Bri- establishing a reputation as an orator a 
National Bank of Commerce has also tain. Word also comes of the discovery in his advocacy of the election of Lin- z 
been identified with Morgan interests. of peaks beyond the Rockefeller Range, coln. Though appointed minister to Prin 
Great financial institutions of this Which is in the Ross Dependency, and Spain in 1860, he returned at the out- i 
type have tremendous power which at the border of an unknown and vast break of the Civil War to join the = 
makes them important factors in the land area. As the season nears its end, Union Army. He commanded a corps at nine 
development not only of large busi- with the impracticability of long air Gettysburg with great distinction. a 
nesses at home, but also in foreign ‘flights, the expedition has already After the War editorial work en- es 
countries, including the flotation of achieved an impressive record. An 40,- gaged him until 1869, when he was = 
bond issues for other lands, the stabil- 900 mile zone has been explored by air, elected United States Senator from f & 
ization of falling credit, and the build- several of the important mountain Missouri, and later he served as Sec- viliee 
ing up of industry. ranges thoroughly mapped by aero- retary of the Interior from 1877 to Jen, 
The new bank is one of but four in camera, and uncharted areas mapped. 1881 under President Hayes. In this ae “ 
this country having as much as a billion These discoveries of vast land areas post he was one of the first important “ " 
dollars in resourees, the others being have led to discussions which may even- executives to advocate the eivil service ais | 
the National City and the Chase Na- tually necessitate the creation of an system. As President of the National ne 
tional of New York, and the Conti- international arbitration commission to Civil Service Reform League in 1892, ee 


nental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 
mental Illinois Bank of Chicago. 


settle the question of ownership of un- 
inhabited countries. 


he was instrumental in effecting many 
reforms. 
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Aviation’s latest innovation, the electric ear. 


Next Stop: Mid-Atlantic 


VERY forward step in the progress 

of aviation is an important one, but 
few combine as much appeal to the im- 
agination as well as actual commercial 
value as the projected plans for the 
Armstrong Airdrome, a deep-sea land 
platform for airplanes. Construction of 
the seadrome, designed by Edward R. 
Armstrong, will be started in August 
of this year, and it will be finished in 
the summer of 1930. Several large 
corporations, including the General 
Electric Company and the Radio Corp- 
oration, are already at work on the 
airport. 

When completed, the seadrome will 
be anchored half-way between the 
United States and Bermuda, and if 
proven successful, will ultimately result 
in the establishing of a chain of these 
stations across the Atlantic. The float- 
ing airport, which will cost $1,500,000, 
will consist of a steel platform on which 
is laid a runway, 1,200 feet long by 
400 feet wide in the middle and 200 
feet wide at each end. A series of such 
seadromes, it is estimated, would mark 
the most important step yet made in 
the progress of trans-oceanic flight, 
thus far limited to non-stop flights. 

Experiments on the practicability of 
the plan have been conducted by Arm- 
strong for sixteen years, who has made 
many models and tested them under all 
sorts of conditions, and the work was 
given further impetus by the long ocean 
hops of the past two years. 

Another innovation in fly:ng which is 
of first importance in air travel is that 
recently developed at Newark, New 
Jersey, by which airports are made 
safer for night landings. A giant elec- 
tric “ear” was installed on the airfield, 
which successfully picked up _ the 
scream of a wind-driven siren from air 
airplane and automatically turned on 
the 24,000,000 candle-power flood-light 
system. 











—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
“Going to Whittle for a Year or Two” 


What Will He Do? 
ALVIN COOLIDGE no longer has 


a job, but his unemployment is not 
worrying him. Should the ex-President 
care to accept any one of the offers 
already made him, he would receive as 
much, or more, than his former yearly 
salary of $75,000. 

Offers have been coming from all 
sides, increasing in numbers after his 
retirement, and ranging from a bank 
presidency to editor-in-chief of a West- 
ern newspaper. But first he returns to 
Northampton, where his political rise 
began less than twenty-five years ago, 
and will spend some time there. 

After that, it is expected that he 
will devote himself to writing, probably 
in that relating to the science of govern- 
ment, in which his experiences, extend- 
ing over twenty years in municipal of- 
fice, the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
as Lieutenant Governor and Governor, 
Vice President and President, have fit- 
ted him for an authoritative study of 
this subject. Such work may occupy 
him for about a year after his retire- 
ment, although he is not expected to ac- 
cept one of the offers tendered by news- 
paper syndicates for regular articles, 
preferring to write occasionally on pub- 
lic subjects with which he is familiar. 

There is a possibility that after his 
writings are completed he may become 
affiliated with some concern that deals 
largely with the public but rarely 
comes in contact with the government, 
as any other business contact might 
lead to the sacrificing of the dignity at- 
tached to the ex-President of the 
United States. 

It is certain that Coolidge has no in- 
tention of altogether retiring. Unlike 
several of his predecessors, he has left 
his position physically fit to engage in 
further active work, and at the age of 
i56, is still young enough for a new job. 





The Harkness Tower, one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings on the Yale Campus. 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


S our civilization and daily life be- 

comes more complex, education 
must keep up with it, and must be able 
to cope adequately with it. In line with 
such developments is the announcement 
by President James Rowland Angell 
that Yale University would have com- 
pleted by 1930 a building to house an 
Institute of Human Relations, costing 
$1,500,000. The Institute, taking all 
knowledge for its province, will seek to 
correlate all branches of learning, pro- 
ducing graduates who are trained to 
lead modern social life. 

The Institute will study all factors 
of human behavior and relations, all 
departments of the University being 
represented by their individual fields of 
study. Explaining the establishment of 
the Institute, Dr. Angell says that the 
specialization which followed the im- 
portant scientific discoveries of the last 
century has done much to advance 
man’s knowledge and the technique for 
dealing with special phases of it, but 
that the time has come for drawing to- 
gether this knowledge and applying it 
to the best advantage of mankind as a 
whole. “Man himself,” he says,” must 
now be the center of study, and his wel- 
fare and end an aim of science.” 

The new department is part of the 
Human Welfare group at Yale, around 
which are grouped organizations having 
combined assets of almost thirty million 
dollars. Among these are several hos- 
pital units which combine to form one 
great institution for social progress, in- 
cluding the Yale School of Medicine, 
the New Haven Hospital and Dispen- 
sary and.the Yale School of Nursing. 
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“THE CHIEF” 


HILE swarms of airplanes and 

dirigibles, the symbols of mod- 
ernity, buzzed overhead, and 250,000 
Americans crowded Washington to wit- 
ness the great quadrennial spectacle, 
Herbert Hoover took the oath of office 
before Chief Justice Taft, standing in 
a cold drizzling rain, a little after noon 
of March 4. At the least calculation, 
30,000,000 citizens of the United 
States heard the events of the great day 
by radio as completely, and far more 
comfortably, than those who lined 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the rain. The 
new President kissed the Bible at Pro- 
verbs 29:18, “Where there is no vision 
the people perish, but he that keepeth 
the law, happy is he.”” While the oath 
was being read, he kept his hand on the 
open page at the Sermon on the Mount, 
beloved by his Quaker heritage. 


A few minutes before, in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol, Charles Curtis 
was sworn in as Vice President by his 
predecessor, Charles G. Dawes, and 
took up the duties of presiding over 
that great legislative body. Owing to 
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Herbert Hoover Inaugurated Thirfirs 


Names Working Cabinet, Pledges Quest for 


the rush of last-minute bills, it was 
12:12 before Mr. Curtis ascended the 
rostrum, and strict constructionists of 
the law pointed out that for that twelve 
minutes the nation was without either a 
President or a Vice-President. 


The inaugural address was perhaps 
something of a surprise to many listen- 
ers. It was not, like most of his cam- 
paign addresses, a dry analysis of the 
economic trend of the nation and a 
prediction of material prosperity. The 
complacent tone of much Republican 
campaign propaganda was succeeded 
by a sense of responsibility and self- 
examination. The problems to which 
the new President addressed himself 
were spiritual problems, in the main, 
and were dealt with in a spiritual way. 


The outstanding phases of the ad- 
dress dealt with the administration of 
justice among domestic problems, and 
with international cooperation toward 
peaceful ideals. The President left no 
doubt of his thorough sympathy for the 
maintenance of the prohibition law in 
its essential form, and of his intent to 
enforce it with the utmost vigor. He 
pled with the great body of normally 
law-abiding citizens to cooperate to 
suppress liquor violation by high- 
minded personal conduct. He put dis- 
obedience for law first among the 
malign dangers that threaten the body 
politic. He did not, however, identify 
lawlessness with violation of the 18th 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, but 
made it plain that it was an older and 
larger problem which must be dealt 
with by universal principles. The 
whole machinery of justice in the 
United States is faulty, he declared, 
and must be systematically studied and 
reformed. The policy of the Federal 
Government must set the tone for the 
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High Lights of 


America’s Progress 

“We have reached a higher degree of comfy 
and security than ever existed before in the hj 
tory of the world. . . .The devotion to and o 
cern of our institutions are deep and sincere. 
We are steadily building a new race..... 


Law Enforcement 
“Crime is increasing . . . Confidence in rig 
and speedy justice is decreasing . . . To re-esta 
lish the vigor and effectiveness of law enforg 
ment we must critically consider the entire Fe 
eral machinery of justice, the re-distribution # 
its functions, the simplification of its proced 
the provision of additional special tribunals, ty 
better selection of juries, and the more effectig? 
organization of our agencies of investigation ag 
prosecution . . . The system which these office 
(Federal judges and attorneys) are called upo 
to administer is in many respects ill-adapted MMorld Pe. 
present day conditions . . . Reform, reorgani@“We ha 
tion and strengthening of our whole judicial a 
enforcement system both on the criminal a 
civil sides . . . should not longer be delayed .. 
Justice must not fail because the agencies of 
forcement are either delinquent or inefficient 
organized. 


Prohibition 
“Of the abuses which gave grown up und 
the Eighteenth Amendment .. . part are due 


the failure of some states to accept their share‘ 
responsibility for concurrent enforcement and 
the failure of many state and local officials to 
cept the obligation under their oath of office .. 
With the failures . . . has come a dangerous el 
pansion in the criminal elements. . .But a lag" 
responsibility rests directly upon our citizens. . 
We must awake to the fact that this patronagh 
from large numbers of law-abiding citizens is.. 
stimulating crime. . .The worst evil of disrega 
for some law is that it destroys respect for am 
law. . .I propose to appoint a national commissiq 
for a searching investigation of the whole st 
ture of our Federal system of jurisprudence, # 
include the method of enforcement of the Eigi 
eenth Amendment and the causes of the abu 
under it. . .In the meantime it is essential that 
large part of the enforcement activities be tran 
ferred from the Treasury Department to 
Department of Justice. . . 
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gural Address 


“ 


mn PSS 
“The election has again confirmed . . . that 


n the higegulation of private enterprise and not govern- 
and comment ownership or operation is the course rightly 
) be pursued in our relation to business. . . 


n public utilities, because we . . . confer a mon- 
poly by limiting competition, we must regulate 
wir services and rates. . .Such regulation should 
extended by the Federal Government . . . only 


re-estalmhen the individual states are without power to 
' enfordiotect their citizens. . . 
ntire Fe ; 

ation 


“Self-government can succeed only through an 
tructed electorate. Our object is not simply to 
ercome illiteracy. . .We must discover more 
nd more leaders for every walk of life. . .The 
_pll opportunity for every boy and girl to rise... 
alone secure to us this leadership. 


orld Peace 

“We have no desire for territorial expansion 
.or domination of other people. . .The recent 
aty for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
nt of international policy sets an advanced 
‘@andard in our conception of the relations of 
Mtions. . .Its acceptance should pave the way to 
eater limitation of armament. . .Our people 
hve determined that we should make no political 
hgagements such as membership in the League 
Nations. . .Peace can be contributed to by 
pect for our ability in’defense. . .Peace can be 


r share 9 aan 
it and qpomoted by the limitation of arms and by the 
‘als to atation of the instrumentalities for peaceful set- 
office . pement of controversies. 


“@pecial Session 

t a lagf"Action upon ... further agricultural relief and 
tizens. ited changes in the tariff cannot . . . be post- 
patronaffpned. I shall therefore request a special session 


ns is..§ Congress . . . and deal with each of them.... 
disregai 

t for Future 

‘mmissio, Lhe questions before our country are problems 


progress. . .In no nation are the fruits of ac- 
@uplishments more secure. . .I have no fears for 
future of our country. It is bright with hope.” 

















n Welfare, and Plunges into Complex Task 


states and municipalities. He promised 
a sweeping non-partisan investigation 
of this entire question of justice and 
law enforcement, and persistent effort 
toward the remedy of abuses. 

On the side of internationalism, 
President Hoover took high ground 
against imperialism in our relations 
with backward or smaller nations. He 
promised sincere cooperation toward 
the limitation of armaments. He urged 
that a way be found for American 
membership in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. He advocated the 
enforcement and perfection of the Kel- 
logg treaty by instrumentalities for 
peaceful judicial settlement of disputes. 
While maintaining the traditional Amer- 
ican freedom from commitment to the 
League of Nations, he emphasized the 
increased obligations of America for 
international leadership toward the ex- 
tinction of force. 

Reactionary financial and business 
interests could take little comfort from 
Mr. Hoover’s treatment of economic 
problems. He has never disguised his 
adherence to the philosophy of indivi- 
dualism and his opposition to anything 
savoring of state socialism. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that he intends to pur- 
sue a vigorously independent policy 
watchful against the all-too-frequent 
encroachments of big business upon the 
interests of the general public. “The 
large purpose of our economic thought,” 
he said, “should be to establish more 
firmly stability and security of busi- 
ness and employment and thereby re- 
move poverty still further from our 
borders.” Among the “mandates” which 
he conceives the election to have given 
him is “the continued regulation of busi- 
ness to prevent domination in the com- 
munity.” This he linked with the “de- 
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THE UNDERSTUDY 


nial of ownership or operation of busi- 
ness by the Government in competition 
with its citizens.” 


The Cabinet 


The Hoover Cabinet, on the whole, 
is one little known to the public, apart 
from the two holdovers from President 
Coolidge’s regime, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and Secretary of 
Labor Davis. Even Secretary of State 
Stimson, despite his long and capable 
public services, has enjoyed no such 
prominence as Hughes, Bryan, or Root. 
Of the competence and integrity of the 
new men there can be no question. 
There will be no repetition in the 
Hoover Administration of the corrup- 
tion that disgraced the Harding term. 
There will be solid efficiency and team- 
work but little individual brilliance. 
One or two of the men have been inti- 
mate friends and lieutenants of Hoover 
in the past, but their appointment can 
hardly be called in the nature of a pay- 
ment of political debts. In fact, the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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atmosphere of politics is strikingly ab- 
sent, and is succeeded by one of pro- 
fessional and business achievement. 

It will be a conservative cabinet. 


-None of its members can be said to be 


more than mildly liberal, and none are 
associated with the Progressive bloc in 
Congress. Several are wealthy, and the 
youngest appointee is 51 years old. It 
seems probable, from the preliminary 
survey, that the President will domin- 
ate every department of the Govern- 
ment, working through efficient subor- 
dinates, but always keeping his own 
hand firmly on the throttle. Thumbnail 
sketches of the cabinet follow: 


Secretary of State. Henry L. Stim- 
son, of New York, aged 61. A New 
York lawyer of long experience and 
high prestige. He was Republican can- 
didate for Governor of New York in 
1910; Secretary of War in President 
Taft's Cabinet; colonel of field artillery 
in France during the World War; spe- 
cial representative of President Cool- 
idge in Nicaragua in 1927, and per- 
sonally responsible for the program of 
pacification by which the recent elec- 
tion was held under the auspices of the 
U.S. Marines; since then Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, suc- 
ceeding General Leonard Wood. Stim- 
son has made a notable record in the 
Philippines, winning the regard of the 
native leaders, and handling the eco- 
nomic problems of the Islands with a 
statesmanlike grasp. His achievement 
in Nicaragua was done more by the 
threat of American force than by con- 
ciliation, and he is not regarded with 
great enthusiasm by the more radical 
Latin-American leaders. His contact 
with European affairs has been limited, 
and his appointment indicates the pre- 
occupation with Latin-America and 
the Orient typical of recent American 
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diplomacy. Owing to the distance from 
Manila, he will not reach Washington 
until late in March, and Secretary of 
State Kellogg has agreed to remain and 
supervise the State Department until 
then. No important diplomatic appoint- 
ments or foreign policies will be adopt- 
ed until Stimson arrives. 

Secretary of the Treasury. Andrew 
W. Mellon, of Pennsylvania, aged 74. 
The reappointment of Secretary Mel- 
lon, universally expected, is evidence 
of Hoover’s intention to follow the 


same general conservative policies of 
the Coolidge Administration with re- 
gard to currency, taxation, retirement 


—Weed in New York World. 
““NOW IF I WAS HOOVER—” 


of the national debt, and payment of 
the Allied war debts. It is also an indi- 
cation of a policy favorable to the large 
manufacturing and banking interests of 
the East. Mr. Mellon, the richest man 
who ever held a Government post, is 
thoroughly acceptable to Wall Street, 
though a foe of inflation and specula- 
tion. He is an elderly man now, and 


THE FIRST 
INAUGURATION 


The scene, as drawn 
by a contemporary 
artist, when George 
Washington took 
the oath of office 
on April 30, 1789. 
’ This was the only 
inauguration that 
ever took place in 
New York City. 
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(Left) Dr. Julius 
Klein, Hoover's 
right-hand man in 
the Department of 
Commerce, who will 
act as liaison officer 
between the White 
House and the ex- 
ecutive departments. 






(Right) Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, 
who could not be 
fitted into the new 
Administration as 
Attorney General, 


and declined the 
War and Philip- 
pines jobs. 


TWO HOOVER AIDES 


it is generally believed that he will not 
complete the full Hoover term, but will 
retire in about a year, probably to be 
succeeded by Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills. Mellon has 
been recently under fire by an Insur- 
gent-Democratic coalition in the Sen- 
ate for his policy of income tax refunds 
to large corporations and wealthy in- 
dividuals. This group has threatened to 
oppose his nomination, but the Presi- 
dent may not send his name to the 
Senate for confirmation, as the law does 
not require such submission in the case 
of an incumbent from a _ previous 
Cabinet. 


Secretary of War. James W. Good, 
of Iowa, aged 62. Mr. Good is a lawyer 
who was a member of the House of 
Representatives for the Fifth Iowa dis- 
trict from 1909 to 1923. During much 
of that time he was Chairman of the 
important House Committee on Appro- 
priations, and was joint author of the 
law creating the Bureau of the Budget. 
He resigned from Congress in 1922 to 
practice law in Chicago. He was one 
of the earliest advocates of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s nomination, and during the cam- 
paign served as his western manager. 
He is an active advocate of inland 
waterway development. 

Attorney General. William D. Mit- 
chell, of Minnesota, aged 54. Mitchell 
is an able lawyer who has practiced 
for years in St. Paul as a partner of 
Justice Pierce Butler. Since 1925 he 
has been Solicitor General of the 
United States, succeeding James M. 
Beck, and has an intimate knowledge 
of the workings of the Department of 
Justice. He has argued many impor- 
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A New Sport Page 
By Robert Harron 


HEN the editor of THz Scuo- 

LAsTic spoke to me a few days 
ago, looking toward a department in 
your magazine devoted definitely and 
regularly to some phase of sport, he 
said that he was doing so because he is 
convinced that discussion and consider- 
ation of clean sport and the ethics and 
standards governing it in our high 
schools and colleges today have a well- 
outlined function in a magazine of this 
sort. 

It is because I agree unreservedly 
with him that I have undertaken, with 
some enthusiasm, to try to bring to you 
the sort of discussion on sports that he 
has outlined and in which I believe. 

The person who has followed closely 
the development of college and amateur 
sports in this country during the last 
few years, especially the years since the 
war, cannot help being impressed by the 
part which foremost educators are dele- 
gating to athletics in their academic 
plans. The day is definitely past when 
the athlete and the college professor or 
the high school teacher considered 
themselves and their aims opposed. 
Twenty-five years ago, football, for in- 
stance, was accepted by most academic 
men as a necessary evil. The only mode 
of exercise approved by most of the 
faculty gentlemen was the swinging of 
Indian clubs and the wand exercises in 
the gymnasium to the tune of “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” played 
on a rickety piano. 

Today, football and most of the other 
sports on the college and high school 
programs are accepted as a beneficial 
and in some cases a compulsory part of 
the curriculum. When President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Univer- 
sity three years ago decided that ath- 








letics had come to the status of a dis- 
tinctive department in the life of the 
ancient institution he directs, he ap- 
pointed as athletic director, with the 
rank of full professor,.Mr. William J. 
Bingham, a graduate of Harvard in 
1916 and, next to “Ted” Meredith, 
probably the greatest half-mile runner 
of his time. Under Professor Bingham, 
Harvard has come to be a college of 
athletes as well as of students and it is 
a notable fact that the great program 
of intra-mural athletics which Professor 
Bingham has encouraged has resulted 
in a higher general standard of scholas- 
tic attainments. 
Just the other day, the Columbia 
' University Alumni News, in discussing 
ways and means of improving the stand- 
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one. Watch for them. 





Introducing “Bob”? Harron 


The gentleman on the right, who makes his 
debut to Scholastic readers in this issue, will 
from time to time present the latest and most 
interesting news from the world of sport. Mr. 
Harron is a member of the staff of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, and has had wide 
exprience in all departments of athletics. After 
attending Hamline University in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, he wrote about amateur and college 
sports for The Minneapolis Tribune until the 
outbreak of the war, when he joined the Naval 
Aviation force. Later he was with The Boston 
Transcript and The New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Harron’s articles will be informative, 
accurate, and timely, and of interest to every- 











ard of excellence in Columbia athletics, 
proposed that a “Dean of Athletics” be 
appointed by President Butler. It is 
the sound idea of the Columbia alumni 
that a closer correlation of athletic and 
academic interests in the university, un- 
der the direction of a man fundament- 
ally interested in both phases of student 
life, will improve the athletic perform- 
ances of the varsity teams. 

Last fall, when the Dartmouth foot- 
ball eleven journeyed out to Chicago to 
play Northwestern University’s team, 
President Ernest Martin Hopkins of 
Dartmouth, facetiously but with some 
seriousness as well, declined an invita- 
tion to sit during the game with Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern. 

“I want to feel free to cheer for my 
team as loudly as I wish without ap- 
pearing to be discourteous to my host,” 
was President Hopkins’ smiling reply 
to President Scott’s invitation. And Dr. 
Scott’s equally good-natured but some- 
what serious answer was that “I’m 
rather glad Dr. Hopkins feels that way. 
I understand perfectly. Before and af- 
ter the game, we'll be the best of 
friends but during the game we'll be 
friendly rivals.” 

Incidentally, it was only three or 
four seasons ago that a Dartmouth foot- 
ball team, led by Captain Nathan 
Parker, included several regulars of 
Phi Beta Kappa standing in their stud- 
ies. A whole team of eleven men could 
have been made up of Phi Beta Kappa 
scholars with the inclusion of a few 
first-string substitutes. Captain Parker 
later went to Oxford University, in 
England, as a Rhodes Scholar, attain- 
ing notable success in his studies there. 

These instances are cited merely for 
the purpose of bringing to your mind 
the fact, too seldom stressed, that con- 
sideration and encouragement of sport 


in high school and college are definite 
items in your education and deserving 
of serious discussion in a magazine de- 
voted to your best interests in an edu- 
cational way, as Tue Scuotastic is. 

It is with that idea, and that ideal, in 
view, that we shall try to present inter- 
estingly to you in the weeks and months 
ahead articles and items on football, 
tennis, basketball, hockey and the other 
sports which engage your attention, out- 
side of the class room, from September 
until May. 


* * * 


The New Fumble Rule 


bros read, perhaps, in the news- 
papers two or three weeks ago, of 
the change in the football rules for next 
fall which will prevent a member of the 
defensive side, on recovery of a fumble, 
from running with the ball. 

Opinion of leading football coaches 
and players seems to be about equally 
divided on the advisability of the rule. 
Those in favor of the change (and the 
Rules Committee contains several out- 
standing coaches and strategists in the 
game today) declare that the long run 
which often resulted after a fumble, 
sometimes for a winning touchdown, 
constituted a penalty too severe for a 
mistake which was often that of one 
man, rather than of the team as a whole. 
The loss of the ball, they say, is suffi- 
cient penalty for the fumble. 

Those who are opposed to the new 
rule declare that the fumble in football 
in a cardinal error, just as is the muff 
of an outfield fly in baseball, and that 
the opposing side should be enabled to 
profit to the limit on the error. They 
declare, and with some logic, that the 
fumble often is an error to which more 
than one man contributes, as in the 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Tacna-Arica Controversy Reported Settled by Direct Conciliation; Chang Tsung-chang 
Raises Rebellion against Nanking Government; New Disarmament Meet Hinted 


Chile and Peru Get Together 


FIFTY-YEAR-OLD dispute that 

had its origin in war and all but 
plunged a continent in war many times 
since is at last on the verge of settle- 
ment. Advices from Santiago, not yet 
definitely confirmed, indicate that the 
governments of Chile and Peru, have 
gotten together and worked out their 
own problem over Tacna-Arica. 


Tacna and Arica are two small prov- 
inces lying on the Pacific Coast between 
Peru and the long snake-like territory 
of Chile. These provinces formerly held 
by Peru, were seized by Chile during 
the War of the Pacific in 1879, when 
Chile was opposed by Peru and Bolivia. 
By the treaty of Ancon in 1884, Chile 
was confirmed in their possession, with 
the proviso that after ten years a plebi- 
scite of their population should be held 
to determine their future ownership. 
The two nations could never agree over 
the terms of the plebiscite, and Chile 
attempted by military penetration and 
civil migration to Chileanize the dis- 
puted area. Finally in 1922, President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes offered 
their services to oversee a plebiscite, 
and a three-party commission, headed 
by General John J. Pershing, and later 
by General William Lassiter, was set 
up to decide the terms. In 1926 the 
Commission gave up the thankless job 
(Schol., Oct. 2, 1926) and since then 
many proposals for settlement have 
been repected, including one to sell the 
provinces to Bolivia to furnish her a 
seaport. Secretary Kellogg took a hand, 





and a boundary commission held meet- 
ings in New York. Last fall it ad- 
journed for four months to allow Peru 
and Chile to hold direct negotiations. 
Diplomatic relations were renewed, and 
Presidents Carlos Ibanez of Chile, and 
Augusto Leguia of Peru, through their 
envoys, have finally worked out a set- 
tlement without a plebiscite. 

Under its terms, Chile is to have the 
provinee of Arica, the southernmost of 
the two, and Peru that of Tacna. The 
boundary is to be fixed slightly north 
of the railroad leading from the port of 
Arica to La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. 
This railroad is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Bolivia, as it is the outlet for 
most of her foreign trade. It will re- 
main in Chilean control, while the line 
connecting Arica and Tacna, the inland 
capital of Tacna province, will be con- 
trolled by Peru. It is presumed that the 
rights of Bolivia will be guaranteed in 
some form by the agreement. The two 
provinces have small commercial value. 
Chile wanted them to protect her fa- 
mous nitrate fields, which lie farther 
south in the provinces of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta. Tacna and Arica are of 
voleanic origin and have some sulfur 
and borax, but their chief products are 
agricultural, including coca and raisins. 
Their population has dwindled in recent 
years. 

The result is a triumph for the meth- 
od of direct negotiation when all other 
efforts had failed. The influence of the 
American State Department has been 
on the side of peace throughout, how- 
ever, and the negotiations would prob- 


Scene in a borax field 
in the province of 
Arica, now under Chil- 
ean control. These 
provinces are arid and 
have little economic 
value in themselves, 
but have been coveted 
by both Chile and 
Peru for strategic pur- 
poses. 








Ibanez, Chile 


Leguia, Peru 
PEACE-MAKERS 


ably not have succeeded without the 
tactful suggestions from Washington. 


Civil War in China 


The first serious test of the unity of 
the new China since its consolidation 
last year by Marshal (now President) 
Chiang Kai-shek has come in a formid- 
able revolt in the province of Shan- 
tung, the long mountainous promontory 
which projects into the Yellow Sea on 
the northeast coast. This is the prov- 
ince that has been partially occupied 
by Japan since the Germans were 
ousted from their foothold at Tsing-tao 
during the World War. Japanese troops 
hold a considerable sector of the penin- 
sula, which gave rise last spring to seri- 
ous clashes with the Nationalist troops 
at Tsinan-fu, the capital of the province 
(Schol., May 26, 1928). The Nanking 
Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. Wang, has 
been holding conversations with the 
Japanese Minister to China, M. Yosh- 
izawa, to settle the status of Shantung, 
and if possible to effect a withdrawal of 
Japanese troops. 

Suddenly, General Chang Tsung- 
chang, former war-lord of Shantung, 
notorious as a barbarous and unscrup- 
ulous bandit chief, who has been in 
Manchuria since the Nationalist vic- 
tory, chartered a Japanese tramp 
steamer at Dairen (the former Port 
Arthur) and crossed the narrow Gulf 
of Chihli with a few followers, landing 
at a point in Shantung inside the Jap- 
anese lines. Some 25,000 Shantungese, 
desperate with the famine that has for 
the past two years been killing thous- 
ands daily, gathered around Chang, in- 
cluding many of his former bandits. A 
Nationalist army, well-trained but 
small, held Chefoo, the main port on the 
north coast. Heavy fighting between the 
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SIR ESME HOWARD 


Nationalist commander and Chang’s 
rabble ensued, in which the loyal troops 
were for the time being victorious. But 
they are badly in need of reinforce- 
ments and the rebels are growing daily 
through desertions. The terrain is very 
difficult, and it may be weeks before the 
Nanking Government can bring up 
artillery across the Yellow River. Al- 
most simultaneously another rebel 
group overturned the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of Hunan province, in south- 
west China below the Yangtse, and in- 
stalled a regime sympathetic to the 
Communist faction of Hankow and 
Canton. There was no indication of col- 
lusion with the Shantung revolt, but the 
Nanking Government is worried by the 
widespread opposition. 

The Nanking authorities are con- 
vinced that Japan is at the bottom of 
the trouble in the north. Chang Tsung- 
chang, they say, must have organized 
his revolt with the knowledge, if not 
with the active connivance of the Jap- 
anese. The military party in Japan 


would undoubtedly like to complicate - 


the Shantung situation in such a way 
that Premier Tanaka would have an ex- 
cuse for not withdrawing his troops, as 
Nanking wishes. The revolt may de- 
stroy the hope of harmony between 
Japan and China for a long time to 
come. The powers are reported to be 
sending gunboats to Chefoo. Great Bri- 
tain has a colony at Wei-Hai-Wei, far- 
ther east, and Admiral Bristol, com- 
mander of the American Asiatic fleet, 
has his base at Manila. 


Franco-Belgian Treaty 


While German and Allied statesmen 
at Paris were trying to convince each 
other of the opposite sides of the propo- 








sideration and encouragement of sport 


sition “Resolved, that Germany is am- 
ply able to pay everything expected of 
her” (Schol., March 2), something hap- 
pened that may make it a good deal 
harder to preserve European harmony. 
A Dutch newspaper, the Utrecht Dag- 
blad, printed the text of an alleged 
agreement by the terms of which France 
and Belgium were to make common 
cause if either were to become engaged 
in a war with Germany or an ally of 
Germany. This secret military agree- 
ment was said to have been signed in 
July, 1927. Plans for war were worked 
out in some detail, including a possible 
invasion of Germany, Holland, and 
Italy. Great Britain was also impli- 
cated. 


SCALE OF 
50 100 200 


Map of the Shantung Region 


All the capitals immediately buzzed 
with excited comment. The French, Bel- 
gian and British Governments an- 
nounced that no such pact existed. They 
admitted that a purely defensive ac- 
cord had been made in 1920, by which 
the general staffs of the two nations had 
exchanged plans for common action in 
case either were attacked, but that no 
effort had been made to keep it secret, 
and that it had, in fact been duly reg- 
istered with the League of Nations. 
Holland, which as a neutral completely 
surrounded by beligerents during the 
Great War, occupied a very ticklish 
position, fears any alliance of her near 
neighbors. Public opinion in Berlin was 
greatly aroused, and there were rumors 
of an appeal to the League of Nations. 
The report has strongly reinforced the 
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demands of the German militaristic 
party and hampered the more moderate 
policy of the Mueller-Stresemann gov- 
ernment. 

The Germans point out that such an 
agreement is in direct conflict with both 
the Locarno Agreements of 1925 and 
the Briand-Kellogg Treaties of 1928, 
now being ratified by the powers. Under 
the former, England and all other sig- 
natories are pledged to support any one 
of them if it were attacked by any 
other. Any kind of secret agreement 
would obviously. be a complete viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Kellogg pact 
for the renunciation of war. The most 
vicious feature of present diplomatic 
relations is that it would be entirely 
possible for the war offices of two coun- 
tries to frame a tentative alliance with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
public or even of the civil heads of the 
respective governments. 


Disarmament Maneuvering 


‘Sir Esme Howard, the British Am- 
bassador at Washington, issued a state- 
ment recently that on first reading 
looked like an official British promise to 
invite another disarmament conference 
in the near future. “There would seem 
to be every reason to believe,” he said, 
“that now that the fifteen-cruiser bill 
(U.S.) has become law, a further effort 
before long will be made to reach an 
agreement between the principal naval 
powers for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments.” The Ambassador suggested 
that the cruiser bill had cleared the 
ground, and that England could not 
have moved previously without seeming 
to dictate American policy. 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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north coast. Heavy fighting between the 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Congress, in Hectic Final Sessions, Authorizes Canal Survey and Raises Prohibition Violation 


Penalties, but Tables Reapportionment; Eastern Railroads Plan Mergers 


The Close of Congress 


The last (short) session 
of the Seventieth Congress 
expired at noon March 4, 
as the new President was 
about to be inaugurated. 

The summary of the ses- 
sion’s omissions and com- 
missions (at right) requires 
some comment. Within the 
last fortnight, the following 
bills progressed either to 
enactment or extinction: 

Naval Appropriations. 
Against Mr. Coolidge’s de- 
sire for economy, the Sen- 
ate put through its demand 
for funds to start construc- 
tion within the present fiscal 
year (before July 1) of the 
fifteen new cruisers author- 
ized earlier in the session. 
This means that the keels 
of five ships will be laid 
down this spring, but that 
more money will have to be 
appropriated by the next 
Congress to keep them going. 

An amendment tacked on 
to the Navy bill by Senator 
Dill of Washington caused 
considerable flurry at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. It would have prohib- 
ited any of the funds for the 


etcetera ance 








THE SHORT SESSION BALANCE SHEET 


Legislation Completed 


Bill authorizing construction of 15 new 10,000- 
ton cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier, total cost 
$274,000,000, with time limit requiring all to 
be laid down within three years. 

$360,000,000 general naval appropriations bill, 
including $12,370,000 for new cruisers in 1929. 

$456,000,000 general War Department appropri- 
ations bill. 

Resolution ratifying American adherence to 
Briand-Kellogg treaties passed with “interpre- 
tations” in committee report protecting Ameri- 
can interests. 

Bill authorizing construction of 550-foot dam 
and power plant at Black Canyon or Boulder 
Dam, Colorado River, and All-American irri- 
gation canal to Imperial Valley, California, 
total cost $165,000,000. 

Resolution authorizing new survey of Nicarag- 
uan Canal route. 

Bill to increase penalties for violation of Vol- 
stead Act. 

Bills creating seven new Federal judgeships. 

Deficiency bills carrying approximately $290,- 
000,000, including $3,227,000 for addition to 
Prohibition enforcement funds, 

Ratification of treaty with Nationalist China, 
recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy. 

Bill authorizing refunding of Greek War loan 
and new 20-year loan of $12,000,000. 

Confirmation of Roy O. West as Secretary of In- 
terior for remainder of President Coolidge’s 
term. 

Bill authorizing deportation of undesirable aliens. 

Bill to extend life of Federal Radio Commission 
until December 31, 1929. 


Legislation Incomplete 


Fenn bill for compulsory reapportionment of 
House of Representatives after 1930 Census 
passed House but failed of action in Senate. 

Norris Amendment for moving up Inauguration 
Day and eliminating “Lame Duck Session” of 
Congress pigeonholed in Senate. 

Report of Reed Investigating Committee recom- 
mending Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania 
be refused admission to Senate not acted upon. 

All Farm Relief legislation deferred by agree- 
ment to Special Session in April. 

Revised Tariff bill deferred by agreement to 
Special Session. 

Resolution authorizing leasing of Muscle Shoals 
properties to the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany reported to House but unpassed. 

Capper and Porter resolutions to enforce Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty by trade embargo with war- 
ring nations held over for next regular session. 

Resolution calling for an international conference 
for revision of calendar on 13-month basis 
tabled. 

Resolution providing for one year’s postponement 
of application of “national origins” provision 
of Immigration Act of 1924 passed by House 
but failed of action in Senate. 

Recommendation of Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee for Appropriation of $398,000,000 for 
new public buildings held over. 

Inquiry into Salt Creek Oil leases transferred to 
Department of Justice. 

No action taken on legislation for consolidation 
of railroads or for regulation of bituminous 
coal industry. 

Nominations by President Coolidge to various 
Federal appointments unconfirmed. 














next fiscal year being used to maintain 
the U. S. Marines in Nicaragua or to 
transport them homeward. This would 
automatically compel the withdrawal of 
the Marines before June 30. The State 
Department announced last year that 
the Marines would be kept there only 
long enough to supervise last fall’s elec- 
tion. But they are still there. At a time 
when there were many absentees, the 
Senate voted, 38-30, for the Dill 
amendment. The Administration forces, 
caught napping, showed great activity, 
and the President and Secretary of 
State intimated that the Marines would 
all be withdrawn in due time, but that 
some must be retained to train the Nica- 
raguan National Guard. A second vote 
was demanded the next day, and enough 
Senators changed sides to keep the 
Marines in Nicaragua by 48 to 32, 
a triumph for political pressure! 
Nicaragua Canal. The Edge resolu- 
tion was passed and signed, providing 


$150,000 for a survey of the proposed 
interoceanic canal through Nicaragua. 
The rapidly increasing pressure of traf- 
fic through the Panama Canal has made 
acute the question of either enlarging 
the present canal or building a new 
one further north. An option on the site 











—Doyle in Philadelphia Record. 


“Huh! I've been thrown out of lots better 
places than this!” 





through Lake Nicaragua and along the 
Bluefields River was granted the Unit- 
ed States by the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1913, which recognized the 
then existing government of Nicaragua. 
The present resolution is to enable a 
restudy of the engineering feasibility of 
the route. It also includes a study of 
the practicability and cost of enlarging 
the locks and the width of the Panama 
Canal. 


Prohibition Enforcement. Prohibition 
furnished more than its share of the 
fireworks during the closing days. First, 
the amendment to the Second Deficien- 
cy Bill proposed by Senator Harris of 
Georgia, whereby $24,000,000 would 
have been added to the $13,000,000 now 
being spent on enforcement (Schol., 
Feb. 16), was finally eliminated. It had 
been opposed by Secretary Mellon, 
twice beaten by a big majority of the 
House, and would certainly have been 
vetoed by the President. In its place 
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naturalized aliens, this puts a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Government. 





of reapportionment of the House of 
Representatives in accordance with the 


bill providing for Government operation 
of Muscle Shoals had been passed by 


the 
adie Constitution (Schol., Feb. 2), is almost both houses. It was subjected to what 
— universally admitted. The Fenn bill to is known as a “pocket veto,” i.e., Presi- 
the accomplish this on the basis of the 1930 dent Coolidge did not sign it during the 
yua. Census having passed the House for traditional ten-day period after ad- 
ie the first time in eight years, it was journment within which a bill must be- 
sof thought that the goal was in sight. But come law. Efforts have been made since 
of the Senate turned obstructionist this then by Progressives to get a Supreme 
ring time, and despite the valiant efforts of Court ruling on the constitutionality of 
ama Senator Vandenburg of Michigan, Sen- the veto, but in vain. During the recent 
ators from Alabama and other rural short session, the Madden Bill, which 
, states which stand to lose seats were would direct the Secretary of War to 
a able to keep it from coming to a vote. lease the Shoals properties to the 
hie The opposition voiced its feeling American Cynamid Corporation for the 
sate against increasing the representation manufacture of nitrates, was favorably 
a from large cities despite the obvious reported by the House Military Affairs 
“ald injustice and illegality of the present Committee. The meeting was held, how- 
. distribution. The whole fight will have ever, in the absence of a quorum and of 
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“ee The Vare Case. In his final plea Morin. Morin protested the action and 
lon, against electoral corruption, Senator Titicized the terms of the bill as pro- 
the Jim Reed, chairman of the famous Sen- viding an insufficient return to the Gov- 
alal aan . atorial Primaries Investigation Com- ernment for its expenditures at Muscle 
“es olin in Public Ledger = tte. reviewed the long case of Sena- Shoals. Speaker Longworth ruled that 





TIME TO GET BUSY 


tor-elect William S. Vare of Pennsyl- 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


All of Europe reported intense suffering 
from the recent cold spell, the most severe 
in its experience for many years. In many 
countries the thermometer fell to fifty and 
sixty degrees below zero, causing great hard- 


ship. 
a 


After two years of work, Deems Taylor, 
American composer of the music for the 
opera The King’s Henchman, which had a 
successful premiere in 1927, has abandoned 
his second work, commissioned by The Metro- 
politan Opera, because he is not satisfied 
with it, and will “oe work on a new piece. 


Because of the increasing public duties he 
has had to assume during the long illness of 
his father, the Prince of Wales signified his 
temporary withdrawal from the hunting field 
by the sale of twelve horses, several of them 
to American buyers, = a total of $20,700. 


First results from the investigation by 
Johns Hopkins University medical scientists 
of the causes and duration of the common 
cold, show that there is apparently no im- 
munity from the disease. Observations were 
made of 181 medical students who allowed 
themselves to be infected. 


That airplane shows will soon be annual 
events in every large city is the forecast of 
leaders of the industry. Shows, hitherto lim- 
ited to two or three of the largest cities, are 
now being conducted in other cities. Pitts- 
burgh, from March 9 to 16, held its first 
annual aircraft show, displaying a score of 
different models, and any type of accessory. 


Five hundred years to the day and minute 
when she rode out from Vaucoulers to begin 
the liberation of France, the same bells which 
Joan of Arc heard then rang out again to 
celebrate the anniversary, and at the same 
time the first stone of four hundred, to mark 
the places memorable HK her life, was erected. 


High school students whose track and field 
performances were outstanding during the 








The Navy's new “lung” device, for rescuing 
trapped submarine crews. The “lung” passed 
the first tests made from the new safety 


hatch (above) of the reconditioned S-4. 





past year are included in the new All-Ameri- 
can athletic team for 1928, selected by Daniel 
J. Ferris, secretary-treasurer of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, in the new A.A.U. athletic 
almanac. The members of the All-America 
Scholastic team are: 100 yards—Frank Wy- 
koff, Glendale H.S.; 220 yards—Don Ben- 
nett, Toledo Libbey H.S.; 440 yards—Herbert 
Moxley, Columbus (Ohio) Central H.S.; 880 
yards—Wil!liam Bloor, Newark Prep; one 
mile—William J. McNiff, West Philadelphia 
Catholic H.S.; 120-yard and 220-yard hurdles 
—Stanley Stokes, Baton Rouge (La.) H.S.; 
high jump—Henry Lasselette, Puente (Calif.) 
H.S.; broad jump—William A. Carr, Mer- 
cersburg Academy; hop, step and jump— 
Sidney Bowman, Hammond (La.) H.S.; pole 
vault—Lowell Allen, Salem (Ohio) H.S.; 12- 
pound shot put—John Kilcullen, Manhattan 
Prep; 12-pound hammer—William Hoffman, 
Andover Academy. 


For the first time in fifty years of its ex- 
istence the American Society of Arts and 
Sciences has awarded two gold medals for 
distinctive work in science. The recipients 
were Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, Profes- 
sor of Physics at the California Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Albert A. Michelson, 
Professor of Physics at the University of 
Chicago. 2 


A new route in the growing list of non- 
stop flights has been added by George Halde- 
man, who flew across the United States from 
Canada to Cuba, completing the 1,404 miles 
in less than 13 hours. Haldeman was pilot 
for Ruth Elder in her unsuccessful trans-At- 
lantic flight. 


The new Peasant Party government of Dr. 
Juliu Maniu of Roumania has succeeded in 
floating a stabilization loan of $105,000,000 
in order to rehabilitate the country’s finances, 
establish the Jez on a gold basis of 167 to 
the dollar, and provide funds for new con- 
struction. Banks of fourteen nations took part 
in the transaction, including the U. S., Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Germany. 

o 

The League of Nations, which has its Sec- 
retariat housed on Swiss soil at Geneva, often 
finds itself embarrassed by its lack of local 
autonomy in matters of diplomatic immun- 
ity and communications. It has been pro- 
posed that a state within a state, with ex- 
traterritorial rights similar to those of the 
new Papal State in Italy, be set up for the 
League. So far Switzerland has shown little 
enthusiasm for the idea. 


Deaths of the Month 


Densy, Epwin, 58, Feb. 8; former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, whose name figured promi- 
nently in the Doheny-Sinclair oil land leases. 
Although no evidence of improper conduct 
in connection with the oil scandal was raised 
against him, it is believed that this led to 
his resignation from the Cabinet in 1924. 

DONNELLEY, REUBEN, 64, Feb. 25; Chicago 
publisher. A brokerage firm with which he 
was connected 20 years ago went into bank- 
ruptcy, and although not legally obligated to 
do so, he undertook to pay back $650,000 to 
debtors, 
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Lily Langtry in her Glory. 


DwicuTt, Dr. JONATHAN, 70, Feb. 22; one 
of best known ornithologists in the country, 
author of many books of birds, and owner 
of a rare collection of over 60,000 North 
American birds. 

Gates, FREDERICK TAYLOR, 75, Feb. 6; for 
many years confidential advisor of John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., with whom he conceived the 
idea of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

HappEN, Briton, 31, Feb. 27; one of the 
founders and editors of Time, “the weekly 
news magazine.” 

Harrison, Dr. CHaArRLes C., 85, Feb. 12; 
former head of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for 16 years, gave the University $1,- 
000,000, devoted 35 years to its growth. 

HENDERSON, THE RicGHT Rev. THEOopoRE S., 
59, Feb. 11; Bishop of the Cincinnati area of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Hituis, Rev. Dr. NEweLt Dwicut, 71, Feb. 
25; prominent New York minister, author of 
many books, once voted one of twenty-five 
most influential ministers in America. 

KEENAN, FRANK, 70, Feb. 24; stage career 
covered half a century, prominent as char- 
acter actor on stage and screen. 

Lanotry, Lity, 74, Feb: 12; once called 
world’s greatest beauty; as the “Jersey Lily” 
she attained great fame as an actress and 
favorite of English society in the last genera- 
tion. 

MariA CurisTINA, 71, Feb. 6; Queen Moth- 
er of Spain, and mother of King Alfonso. 

MEssAGER, ANDRE, 75, Feb. 25; noted 
French composer and former director of the 
French Opera Comique, author of many ballet 
compositions. 

O’Connor, Luke, 65, Feb. 8; owner of 
former New York saloon where he once gave 
John Masefield, English writer, a job as 
handy man. 

MAXWELL, GEN. SiR JOHN GRENFELL, 70, 
Feb. 21; commander of British troops in Ire- 
land during the Easter Rebellion of 1916. 

Smt MouAMMepD Ben-EL-Hasis, 71, Feb. 
11; Bey of Tunis, French protectorate. 

Warp, WiuiaM B., 44, Feb. 6; president 
of the Ward Baking Corporation. 

WHITEHEAD, RALPH RADCLIFFE, 74, Feb. 
25; founder of Byrdcliffe in Woodstock, New 
York, a colony for the fostering of the ideals 
of John Ruskin and William Morris. 

WINnDLE, Sir BERTRAM, 70, Feb. 14; Profes- 
sor of Anthropology at the University of 
Toronto, and before that an important leader 
in general education work in Ireland. 
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SHORT DEBATES 
5. The Baumes Laws 


By William R. Foulkes, 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: That the Baumes Code of 
criminal laws should be adopted by every 
state. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

I. We are confronted by an unusual amount 

of lawlessness and organized crime. 


(Police statistics from American and foreign 
cities, etc. Any daily newspaper.) 


Il. Our present methods have proved them- 


selves inadequate. 

(The judiciary has failed to function properly. 
There have been grave abuses of parole and sus- 
pended sentences. The imprisonment of hardened 
criminals must be obligatory on the part of the 
judges, who have shown themselves to be de- 
linquent in this respect. Our entire machinery of 
prosecution, judicial organization, legal procedure 
and penal treatment was devised for the pioneer, 
rural, agricultural America of the first half of the 
19th Century. Wholly different conditions obtain 
in our present urban industrial organization. The 
law and the times must be brought into closer 
conformity.) 


III. The Baumes Laws constitute a just and 


practical solution of the problem. 

(They are just. None of the individual’s con- 
stitutional rights are abridged. The extra penal- 
ties are necessitated to protect society. Only the 
hardened criminals have to fear these laws. The 
laws are practical. They work. They have justi- 
fied their existence by the change they have ef- 
fected in New York.) 


NEGATIVE 
I. The Baumes Laws are fundamentally in 


error. 

(They are based upon the assumption that more 
rigid and heavier corrective measures are effective 
in checking crime. The whole history of criminal 
treatment proves this idea to be fallacious. Cer- 
tainty, not severity, is the only effective deterrent 
of crime.) 


II. The Baumes Laws can affect our treat- 


ment of criminals only slightly. 

(There are three phases in our treatment of 
crime: (1) Apprehension; (2) Determination of 
guilt or innocence, (3) Correction. Unless we are 
apprehending most of the perpetrators of crime, 
and correctly determining their guilt or innocence, 
it is useless to seek to affect them through more 
severe corrective measures. In other words, unless 
we can arrest and convict them, the nature of 
their punishment is unimportant. Thus the Baumes 
Laws, which have solely to do with punishment, 
are futile unless our methods of arrest and con- 
viction are satisfactory. It can be indisputably 
shown that we are neither arresting nor convict- 
ing a reasonable proportion of our criminals.) 


III. The Baumes Laws are a hindrance to 


progress in the treatment of criminals. 

(The real crime problem is not concerned with 
punishment, but with arrest and conviction. In 
other words, our police and court systems must 
be changed to meet the conditions of modern 
crime methods. The Baumes Laws, emphasizing 
the least fundamental of our three phases, allows 
the other two to continue without the attention 
which they need.) 


REFERENCES 

Current History, Dec. 1927, pp. 303-344 and 
399-400. A symposium on crime, constituting ex- 
cellent background reading. Various arguments in- 
troduced both for and against the Baumes Laws. 

Review of Reviews, Jan. 1928, p. 177. Baumes 
Laws condemned by analogy to similar 18th Cen- 
tury laws in_ England. 

Saturday Evening Post, April 7 and 14, 1928. 
“Cure for Crime Waves.” Two articles defending 
Baumes Laws in the light of our present criminal 
Situation. 

Saturday Evening Post, May 26, 1928. “Making 
the Criminal Walk the Plank.” Excellent analysis 
of the Baumes Laws, and a comprehensive argu- 
ment in their defense. Best popular article for 
the Affirmative. 

Century, Dec. 1928, p. 233. “Justice by For- 
mula.” Condemnation of Baumes Laws by a judge. 
Shows how they defeat their purpose in sentenc- 
img men for life who are not really criminally 
minded. Specific instances where judges have been 
forced to sentence convicted men for life, against 
their sense of justice. Prominent jurists quoted. 
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N. Y. U. WINS... 


and thousands roar the name... 


“Chic! 
Chic Meehan!” 


Read what N.Y.U.’s great foot- 
ball coach says about a training 
table secret 


N” all football secrets lie in passes 
and hidden ball tricks. Some, accord- 
ing to John F. (Chic) Meehan, Head Coach 
at New York University, are found where 
perhaps you would never have suspected 
them—in a hot, steaming cup. 


“For 15 years,” says this world-famous 
coach, “ Postum has held an important 
place in the training diet of my teams. And 
not merely because it is my favorite meal- 
time drink. Steady nerves are a first re- 
quirement in football, and Postum is one 
hot drink that does not irritate the nerves. 
It never interferes with sound 
sleep, either. In short, Postum 




















gains in weight and height, month by 
month. 


And here’s how to gain. Drink Postum 
(the drink of the football squads) made 
with milk. It combines Postum, which is 
made of wholesome whole wheat and 
bran, with milk, the body-builder. You’ll 
like it—even if you don’t like plain milk. 
It’s hot—steaming—delicious, And it 
takes the place of tea and coffee—drinks 
which contain caffein, a harmful drug. 


Write for scoreboard and a week’s 
supply of Postum 
Send now for your scoreboard and a week’s 
supply of Instant Postum. Keep your rec- 
ord.Watch it climb. 

The scoreboard also carries the latest 
official world’s records in the major sports, 
for handy reference. Mail the coupon now. 

© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








keeps my men steady, happy and 
efficient on and off the field.” 


Try the football stars’ way... 
with a scoreboard to help 


Why don’t you go “‘in training’ 


like the football squads do? It’s City 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name 


Street 


P.——S.3-29 


My Personal Score Board and 


One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








State 





Fill in completely — print name and address 





easy — with a scoreboard to help. 
Just mail the coupon— it’s FREE 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Ltd. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 








— a place to keep a record of your 
































By Percy B. Caley 


7. American History: 
Colonial Period 


Closing Date, March 26 


1 Columbus, sailing westward across the 
2 Atlantic in 1492, with his four small 
3 vessels, though, when he landed upon 

4 the mainland, that he had discovered a 

5 new world. Later explorers proved that 

6 he had. In the fifteenth century the 
7 European nations began to use the new 

8 land as a field for colonization. 

9 The Spaniards settled only in South 
10 America. French Catholics, under Ver- 
11 razano, attempted a settlement at Port 
12 Royal in 1562 but it failed. Another at- 
13 tempt in Florida was frustrated by the 
14 English. La Salle was responsible for the 
15 settlements around the mouth of the St. 
16 Lawrence, gaining for the French the 
17 friendship of the powerful Iroquois in so 
18 doing. The French pushed into the in- 
19 terior along the Great Lakes—a trader be- 
20 ing the first to see Lake Superior in 1670. 
21 The Dutch, basing their claim upon 
22 Hudson’s discovery, succeeded in estab- 
23 lishing a colony at the source of the 
24 Hudson Bay. The Swedes settled on the 
25 Chesapeake not far from the Dutch. 

26 The English made their first attempt 


Class Plays 


That command attention and enthusiastic applause! 
Choose yours from our catalogue containing detailed 
descriptions of hund 
and snappy new ones! We can make prompt delivery 
of any play in print. Write for FREE catalogue. The 
Dramatic Publishing Company, Dept. 16, 542 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SHEET Music 


Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s 15¢ (20c in 
Canada) 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Man- 
dolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue 
at your dealers, or write us. 
Music Publishing Co. 
40th Str 
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27 to found a colony in America when the 
28 Plymouth Company landed 200 men on 
29 James River in June, 1607. Due mainly 
30 to the efforts of John Endicott this col 
31 ony survived. There the first representa- 
32 tive assembly in America met on July 
33 30, 1620. In November, 1620, the Pil- 
34 grims landed on the New England coast 
35 in the territory of the London Company. 
36 Just after disembarking they drew up 
37. the “Mayflower Compact,” the second in- 
38 stance of complete “self-determination” 
39 in our history. A smaller settlement was 
40 made in Massachusetts Bay ten years 
41 later. There freedom of worship was 
42 permitted. Rhode Island and Connecticut 
43 were settled mainly by people from 
44 Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. Mary- 
45 land was settled under the direction of 
46 George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 1634. 
47 Here only Catholics were permitted to 
48 settle. The first English colony in the 
49 Carolinas was planted on the Ashley 
50 River in 1670. They were governed un- 
51 der a constitution, called “The Grand 
52 Model,” drawn up by William Locke. 
53 William Penn, who heretofore had had 
54 no interest in America, secured a patent 
55 to Pennsylvania in 1682. Later he bought 
56 Delaware from the king. Thriving col- 
57 onies were established. The government 
58 was despotic; freedom of worship was 
59 permitted. 

60 There was comparatively little cultural 
61 development in colonial days. Up till 1746 
62 there were only five colleges. Little time 
63 was devoted to the arts, though there 
64 were some great novelists, playwrights, 
65 essayists and poets. One of the earliest 
66 historical writings was Beverly’s History 
67 of Maryland. The first newspaper in the 
68 colonies appeared in New York. One of 
69 the most popular books was Wiggles- 
70 worth’s Doomesday Book. 





Scrambled History Results 


Owing to the desirability of completing the 
series of “Scrambled History” contests before 
the Student-Written Number (April 27), in 
order that all results may be published before 
the semester is over, the following schedule 
has been adopted: 

No. 6. Contest in March 2 issue; results in 
March 30. 

No. 7 Contest in March 16 issue; results 
in April 13. 

No. 8. Contest in March 30 issue; results 


in May 11. 
_ Ry Contest in April 13 issue; results in 
May 25 


Contestants are reminded that reports must 
be submitted in the form given in the pub- 
lished list of corrections, i.e., indicating line, 
error and correction. A prize of $5.00 is 
offered for the best list of corrections to each 
contest. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Fortnight in Public Affairs 
(Concluded from Page 23 ) 


the report was valid, as the meeting was 
a regularly scheduled one of a standing 
committee. No final action on the bill 
was taken, however, and this vexed 
question must also go over to the next 
Congress. 


Railroad Consolidation 

While the Senate has been debating 
the Fess bill to facilitate railroad con- 
solidation, the great railroad magnates 
have been waging a merry war of their 
own to forestall Congressional action. 
Under the terms of the Each-Cummins 
Transportation Act of 1920, the roads 
were to be given a chance to make vol- 
untary consolidations into a few strong 
regional systems, subject to the will of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which protects the interests of the trav- 
eling and shipping public and the stock- 
holders. The Commission vetoed the 
first proposal of the Van Sweringen 
brothers of Cleveland for a huge merger 
combining the Nickel Plate, Erie, Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, and other roads. 

The latest moves in this great chess 
game were made almost simultaneously 
by the Van Sweringen interests and 
the B. & O. in application to the Com- 
mission to permit two huge mergers, 
which are partly in harmony with each 
other, and might be combined by some 
concessions on each side. The B. & O. 
proposes the unification of some 14,000 
miles of track, including outright con- 
trol of ten roads and joint control of 
five others, with a total investment of 
$2,200,000,000. It would purchase the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of 
New Jersey, with its New York ter- 
minal, the Wabash, the Western Mary- 
land and several minor roads. 

The Van Sweringen proposal would 
have less trackage but a heavier capital 
investment. It includes practically the 
same roads as in its earlier plan, but 
with special rights for the minority 
stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
It would thus obtain Atlantic terminals 
at New York and Norfolk, with lake 
terminals at Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Chicago. Another group of newly 
developed magnates, the Taplin inter- 
ests of Cleveland, has a third scheme 
opposed to both the B. & O. and the 
Van Sweringens, while it is not believed 
that the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central will be satisfied to see 
any of these mergers go through un- 
modified. The next move is up to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 
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Horse Versus Automobile-—To prove the 
mettle of the hardy South American horse, 
the author made one of the most unusual of 
modern journeys. Leaving Buenos Aires, a 
solitary journey of two and a half years 
took him through eleven American republics, 
and over 9,600 miles of land. (“Buenos Aires 
to Washington by Horse,” National Geo- 
graphic, March.) 

To the Land of the Minotaur.—Another 
journey which is out of the ordinary was that 
made by four French girls, who in a Breton 
yawl, sailed in nine weeks from Marseilles 
through the Mediterranean to Crete, the 
cradle of Greek mythology. The girls charted 
and plotted their own course, and performed 
all the tasks of an ordinary crew. The article 
is beautifully illustrated with photographs in 
color. (“Cruising to Crete,” by Marthe Oulie 
and Muriel Brunhes, National Geographic, 
March.) 

Is China Waking Up?—China, although 
held back in its commercial development by 
the almost continuous internal warfare, is 
steadily making progress, and the state of 
transition in which it now finds itself is mak- 
ing for stabilization by banking and business 
interests. The author is United States Trade 
Commissioner in Shanghai. (“Business Takes 
Charge in China,” Nation’s Business, March.) 

Shortening Distances.—The recent devel- 
opment of plans for combined air and rail- 
road travel have been hailed in all business 
circles as one of the most important steps in 
the progress of commercial aviation in this 
country. (“Pioneering Air-Rail Routes,” by 
Lawrence G. King, Nation’s Business, March.) 

Big Business and the Ring.—The colorful 
career of the late Tex Rickard ranged from 
mining for gold in Alaska to the management 
of the vast Madison Square Garden in New 
York, but probably the greatest success of all 
was his removal of the prize ring from its 
low position and putting it into the realm of 
high finance. (“The Master of Ballyhoo,” by 
Jack Kofoed, North American Review, 
March.) 

The “Third House.”—Much power is at- 
tributed by many people to the lobby, which 
has become a part of Washington politics. 
Although it has no official status, it some- 
times wields much influence in the passage 
of bills through Congress. The author thor- 
oughly discusses the lobby system, and be- 
lieves that the sinister influences sometimes at- 
tributed to it have been without cause. (“Lob- 
bying For Good or Evil,” by Oliver McKee, 
Jr., North American Review, March.) 

Looking Back.—There are few educators 
in this country who understand youth and its 
problems as well as does the author of Rich- 
ard Kane Looks at Life, and in this article 
he again writes with informality and charm 
of and to the “younger generation.” (“Thirty 
To Twenty,” by Irwin Edman, Century, 
March.) 

Again Higher Education.—There are in- 
numerable explanations and discussions to- 
day of the American college, of its faults and 
benefits, and of its improvement. A professor 


A New Sport Page 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


case of a hurried pass from center, a 
mix-up in signals, or aggressive de- 
fensive play by the lineman who rushes 
into the backfield to spill the carrier 
on a reverse play. 

There is truth on both sides. Only 
a season’s trial will prove which is the 
better. 

Of special interest to the high school 
and preparatory school players is the 
provision adopted by the Rules Com- 
mittee by which secondary school 
elevens may avail themselves of a more 
liberal practice in the matter of sub- 
stitutions than that allowed under the 
standard rules. The exact rule has not 
yet been framed but it is probable that 
it will permit high school coaches to 
send men into the game in the second 
and fourth quarters after those men 
have been taken out for rest in the 
first and third periods. Under the 
standard rules, of course, a man who 
was taken out in the first half could not 
return to the game until the second half 


-and, having been taken out at any time 


in the second half, could not return 
again to the game. There have been 
cases in which high school squads, lack- 
ing the numbers of the average college 
team, have been embarrassed by that 
rule. In some cases, perhaps, there has 
been a temptation on the part of coaches 
to permit a boy to remain in the game 
too long without rest. 

It is this situation that the Rules 
Committee is attempting to avoid. 





of fifteen years standing here writes of the 
technique of university education, discussing 
educational material, its use, and the type of 
teacher for a university. (“Teacher and Stu- 
dent,” by Harold J. Laski, Century, March.) 

Black Jews.—Deep in the bush region of 
West Africa live several thousand negroes 
who are descendants of the Jews of King 
Solomon’s day. Surrounded on all sides by 
savage rites, they still cling to their ancient 
faith. One of them was kidnaped from the 
coast of Guinea and eventually came to Scot- 
land. The story of his people makes one of 
the most engrossing magazine articles in many 
months. (“An African Savage’s Own Story,” 
by Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lobagola, 
Scribner's, March.) 

Mad Anthony.—In the gallery of Revolu- 
tionary War heroes, outstanding for gallantry 
and bravery was the romantic figure Mad 
Anthony Wayne. The author of Through the 
Wheat, after much research and examination 
of original documents, presents a new por- 
trait of him. (“Mad Anthony Wayne,” by 
Thomas Boyd, Scribner’s, March.) 

A New King in Cotton.—Do you know 
that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a tract 
more than one thousand miles wide and con- 
tains 3,000,000 acres capable of growing cot- 
ton if properly irrigated—as fine cotton as 
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any in the world? It all depends on that 
slendor ribbon of snow-water, the Nile, but 
British engineers are doing it. (“The Sudan 
Challenges the South,” by Pierre Crabites, 
Atlantic Monthly, March.) 

A Jefferson-Coolidge Romance.—Thomas 
Jefferson’s granddaughter married the son of 
a Boston Brahmin, and one of their descend- 
ants has compiled the story of the marriage 
and the honeymoon journey from Monticello 
to Boston, told in letters of 1825. (“An Ameri- 
can Wedding Journey in 1825,” by Harold 
Jefferson Coolidge, Atlantic Monthly, March.) 

The Life of a Pigeon.—A naturalist of the 
Fabre-Burroughs tradition sets down a tragedy 
of bird life as. real as any human experience. 
(“Hato the Pigeon,” by Gustav Eckstein, 
Harper’s, March.) 
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Model Airplanes 











Only $1.50 
Complete 
Aluminum Construction 


BOY at last, here is a 
genuine aluminum 
model airplane that really flies. 
And at a small price. The “Mo- 
car” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a 
copy of Lindbergh’s famous 
Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 
18 in., fuselage 12 in., powerful 
motor, special propeller, rubber- 
tired disc wheels. Weight com- 
plete only about 2% oz. 
This is a practical, simple, real 
model plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun for the moder- 
ate cost. The all-metal construc- 
tion makes a sturdy plane that 
will stand a lot of abuse. The 
outfit is mounted on cardboard 
with all parts plainly marked, 
and full instructions for assem- 
bly. Pliers only tool necessary. 
Construction set is complete with 
rivets, bolts, wheels, wing and 
fuselage covering material, only 
$1.50 postpaid. (3 for $4.00.) 
Model L made up ready to fly 
$2.25 (3 for $6.00) postpaid. 
Great fun, learn how tu make and 
fly airplanes 
The illustration below shows the easy 
method of assembly. The large illustra- 
tion above, cut of finished plane. 
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A SPECIAL PROPOSITION is 
offered to school groups for man- 
ual training instruction material. 
Write. 


THE MOUNT CARMEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. V. 


Mount Carmel, Conn. 
SSE 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. A famous brother artist once said of 
this portrait, “It is the best representation of 
a human being I have ever seen.” Nor is 
this the only one of the artist’s portraits to 
deserve such a tribute. They never failed to 


be convincing expressions of character, and’ 


at a period when fashionable painters were 
artificial and superficial. He used back- 
grounds to symbolize the personality of his 
subject. Our Scotsman in this portrait stands 
on a high heath, rugged hills in the distance, 
and the heavy Scottish mist swirling about 
the ravines. The bright colors of the High- 
land costume leap out against this sombre 
screen. He paints the chieftain of the clan in 
all his warrior pride, erect and breathing de- 
fiance at the world. It is a perfect realiza- 
tion of a magnificent Gaelic type that is fast 
passing away. 

2. Practically self-taught, he was appren- 
ticed as a boy to a goldsmith, and was soon 
painting miniatures. He married. a wife with 
means and spent two years together in Italy, 
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where he eame under the 
spell of Michelangelo. He 
associated little with the 
prominent artists of his 
day, and so never learned 
to paint with the smooth 
and sophisticated finish of 
his contemporaries — for- 
tunately for art and his 
“square ruggedness of 
character.” His range of 
pigments was very sim- 
ple, little more than the 
primary colors mixed with 
linseed oil, sugar of lead, 
and “gumption,” as he 
called it. In consequence 
his pictures are today in 
excellent condition, while 
many of the more fam- 
ous portraits of his day 
were faded before the 
sitter’s death. 

3. He was not a great 
artist in the wider sense 
because of his limited 
scope, but by concentra- 
tion on a single branch 
of the painter’s craft, he 
undoubtedly became one 
of the few great portrait 
painters of all time. Not 
many persons have had. 
the opportunity of seeing 
the inimitable laird of 
our canvas, as it is pri- 
vately owned. But it was 
displayed at the British 
Empire Exposition at 
Wembley in 1924, and 
the fortunate say that it 
is even more impressive 
than the great price re- 
cently paid for it. 





Results of Contest No. 11 


First Prize: Mary Clyde Lloyd, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

Honorable Mention: Dorothy Parker, Paw- 
huska (Oklahoma) H.S.; Barbara Helmer, 
Plainfield (N.J.) H.S.; Ruth Stout, Peoria 
(Ill.) Manual Training H.S.; Mildred Am- 
brose, Berkeley Springs (W.Va.) H.S.; 
a Parrington, Roosevelt H.S., Seattle, 

ash. 


Chiron and Achilles 


(John Singer Sargent, in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts) 
By Mary Clyde Lloyd 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Washington 


There is something extremely stirring in 
this mural by Sargent. One expect:, almost, 
to hear the scream of the eagle, the twang 
of the bows, the whiz of the arrows as they 
fly through the air, and to see the powerful 
figure of the Centaur rear out of the picture. 
The picture lives, but there is no soul to the 
boy: he looks like a beautiful statue, a human 
figure turned to stone. So it is with all of 
Sargent’s pictures—he paints beautifully, dar- 
ingly, the outer. shell of his subject, but of 
the inner soul he shows nothing, 
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The Fortnight Abroad 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


The hopes thus aroused were some- 
what dashed when the British Foreign 
Office issued a communiqué that there 
had been no change in the naval situa- 
tion, but that the Government was 
studying all phases of the naval prob- 
lem. Later, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said that there was no con- 
tradiction between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Ambassador. On both 
sides of the Atlantic it is plain that ac- 
tion waits the course of politics. The 
British cannot move until after the 
Hoover Administration has had a 
chance to get acclimated. In England, 
the Labor Party is making its electoral 
campaign largely on the failure of the 
Baldwin Government in foreign rela- 
tions, especially naval disarmament. 
The Laborites confidently expect to 
win, and the course of recent events has 
been strongly in their favor. A Govern- 
ment headed by Ramsay MacDonald 
would unquestionably make many con- 
cessions to keep peace on the Atlantic. 
Even the most sanguine of the Tories 
expect the Government’s majority to be 
substantially reduced, and Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary, 
has predicted that they will lose eighty 
seats. The Baldwin Government is in a 
mood to steal the Laborites’ thunder by 
a real effort to reach an agreement with 
Washington before the election, which 
will probably take place in June. 


President Coolidge, in his last public 
address, given at the Commencement 
exercised of George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington’s birthday, re- 
viewed the foreign policy of his Ad- 
ministration in highly optimistic terms. 
There are no unsettled questions abroad, 
he said, except with Russia, and Latin- 
American and Chinese relations have 
measurably improved. While declaring 
that the United States is committed to 
the principle of limitation of arma- 
ments, he made no reference to further 
conferences. 


Foreign Notes 


To give official support to Elihu Root’s mis- 
sion at Geneva for sounding out the powers 
on American adherence to the World Court 
(Schol., March 2), Secretary Kellogg ad- 
dressed an identical note to all the govern- 
ments which adhere to the court, inviting 
them to exchange views among themselves re- 
garding the American reservations, which 
have been the sticking-point of previous ne- 
gotiations. The differences are not great, he 
urged, and some method should be found to 
protect American interests in the court. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


Little Henry, who had been summoned 
from his feed store in Hobart for the con- 
ference, still swung his foot and examined 
the cracks in his fingertips. No one needed 
to consider him. He made just enough to 
get along on. But his air of detachment gave 
him a pale distinction. It convinced, where 
Lou’s elaborately smiling unconcern aroused 
distrust. 

Lou had not finished. She reached up to 
adjust a pearl ear ring that was half sunk 
in a fold of loose white flesh. “But we must 
agree,” she continued, “that we simply can- 
not expect Hattie to keep on coming to 
Lenaville every month or so. We cannot ex- 
pect that of anyone.” 

“I ain’t going to do it any more. That’s 
all,” said Hattie sullenly. 

“Of course not. We wouldn’t think of ask- 
ing it of you. Besides, even such excellent 
care isn’t enough now. Father and Mother 
Shafer need some one with them ail the 
time.’ Lou beamed upon Hattie, whose dull 
black eyes stared back at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. “Now it just occurs to me—why 
couldn’t Hattie and—Henry arrange to spend 
all their time here?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly, why not?” exclaimed 
Art with an instinctive breath of relief. Then 
his satisfaction withered slightly under the 
look of contemptuous triumph that Jen shot 
at him. So that was what She had been 
hatching up! They might have known that a 
desire to give no trouble to the old folks was 
not the only reason why “Sams” had stayed 
at the hotel! 

Everyone looked questioningly at Hattie. 
It was evident that she did not quite take it 
in. But her look of protest deepened. She 
glanced hesitatingly at Henry, who was suck- 
ing in his lips to the tune of Marching 
through Georgia in a kind of inverted whis- 
tle “Well—I dunno—do you mean live 
here?” she asked weakly. 

Sam plunged briskly in. Now that the 
thing was out, he was himself again. “Yes, 
that’s the idea—live here. Stay right here 
with them. If the house isn’t big enough, 
why—I’ll see to that.” 

“You mean—move away from Hobart?” 
said Hat slowly. 

“What about Henry’s business?” demanded 
Art. He felt Jen’s eyes upon him. “Would 
that have to be given up?” 

Hat’s mouth opened slightly. 

“Oh, no, not necessarily,” Sam said hastily. 
“You see, Hobart and Lenaville are only a 
few miles apart—” 

“Forty miles!” ejaculated Art. 

Sam waved his hand. “Oh—forty miles! 
What’s forty miles these days? Henry could 
easily run that business at forty miles, Let 
that boy of his—what’s his name? John, Joe? 
—stay with the business. Be the making of 
him. Besides, this place is full of possibilities 
if some one will take hold and make it go. 
Pa’s let it run to seed the last few years. 
There’s a good living for somebody right on 
this place.” Sam, who had a large wholesale 
business in Omaha, smiled inwardly at all 
this fuss about a feed store. 

“And, of course we intend—Sam and I—to 
make this entirely a business arrangement,” 
Lou put in blandly. 

“Yes, certainly,” Sam agreed. “Well, Hat?” 

Hat was bewildered. She could not get it 
straight. She knew that she had not said 
anything, but Lou seemed to think that the 
whole thing was settled, Jen, on the other 


hand, was looking at her with intense sym- 
pathy. Hat was dumb, but the spirit which 
dwelt in her pale bulk of flesh was stiffening 
and protesting. She had known that they 
would try to put something over on her and 
she was moving cautiously. She had no de- 
fense but a mute obstinacy that had got her 
the name of being as stubborn as a mule. 

Art was beginning to regret his first im- 
pulsive approval. Every time that he was 
with Sam and had to witness his older 
brother’s air of riches and assured success, 
resentment always crept into his heart and 
finally rendered the companionship intoler- 
able. 

“Perhaps we'd better consult Henry about 
this,” he observed ironically. 

All eyes turned for the first time to Henry. 
He was now swinging his foot as well as 
sucking in his breath and seemed to find 
this arrangement far more absorbing than the 
question of his removal from the feed busi- 
ness. His creed—never stated—was: Let ’em 
fight it out among themselves. He sniffed 
slightly but made no answer. 

Art was forced to go on. “It seems to me 
that it’s asking a good deal,” he stated in his 
pulpit manner. “It isn’t such a light thing 
to move a family like that even forty miles. 
And Henry has his business. Why should he 
be asked to change? A thing like that can’t 
be settled off-hand.” 

“T should say not,” cried Jen. 

Lou leaned forward and smiled at Art. 
“IT thought we weren’t here to decide what 
was light or easy for ourselves, but what was 
best for Father and Mother Shafer. If peo- 
ple object to taking them—” 

“We don’t object to taking them!” cried 
Jen hotly. 

“Oh, pardon me! I thought you said—” 

“TI said that I thought that those best able 
to take them ought to. And I say so still.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But when it comes to forcing Hat into—” 

“Now, now, now, now,” said Sam sooth- 
ingly. “There’s no question of forcing. It’s 
entirely for Hat and Henry—Hm!” 

He broke off, and the rosy hue of his 
skull spread downward through his checks. 
Hat’s Allie had sidled in through the door. 
She was a pale snuffly little girl with a wisp 
of light braided hair. She went up to her 
mother and began pulling at her skirt and 
whispering something. 

“Whadda you want? Hm?” Hat demanded. 

Allie repeated her whisper. “Can’t 1? Ma- 
muh, can’t 1?” 

“What does she want?” Sam asked. 

“Oh, she says she wants to go to the pic- 
ture show,” Hat said shamefacedly. 

In spite of Jen’s warning glance, Art’s 
hand dove into his pocket. But Sam was 
ahead of him. He held out a freshly-minted 
quarter on his plump glistening palm. 

“Oh, let her go, let her go,” he cried 
heartily. “Here kiddie, go ahead. That’s the 
place for you. Remember what it’s all about 
and tell your Uncle Sam when you get back.” 

Allie took the quarter, got out a bashful 
“Thang-kew” to Hat’s demand of “What do 
you say?” and ran from the room. Art sur- 
reptitiously slipped his dime back into his 

et. 

They all breathed again, but even Lou felt 
it was impossible to return to the old point. 
Sam himself could not switch it back. It was 
as if the six chldren of Hat and Henry, with 
their demands and clamoring needs, came in 
with Allie, like the ghosts of the kings in 
Macbeth. Everyone felt that Hat would not 
come to Lenaville. There was a silence. 

“What a difference the motion pictures 
have made!” Art remarked ponderously, 
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“She’s always wanting to run to them,” 
said Hat apologetically. 

Sam fidgeted and tapped his foot. He 
wanted to get away on the six ten. He wasn’t 
going to spend another night in that hotel, 
not with Lou along. The vision of a large 
leather chair at home, in which the hollows 
were his own, filled him with homesickness. 

“Well—suppose we get back to business,” 
he said with determined good-nature. “Now, 
if Hat thinks she wouldn’t like to leave 
Hobart, of course that’s her own affair. But 
it means that some other plan must be thought 
of. What do some of the rest of you think 


about it? Hat, suppose you suggest some- 
thing.” 
“You see,” Lou explained hastily, “the 


reason the suggestion about Hattie’s staying 
was made, was because Sam and I both felt 
that too much of a change wouldn’t be good 
for Mother and Father Shafer. They’re pretty 
old, you know, and it’s hard for old people to 
adjust themselves.” 

“No, I think they ought to stay as near 
the old home as possible,” virtuously agreed 
Jen. “But, of course, for Hat and her family 
to come here!” 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t be the best thing,” 
Lou conceded graciously. She felt a sudden 
sense of unity with Jen. “The place is in a 
frightful condition.” 

“Oh, it is! I don’t think they ought to be 
allowed to live here. It’s frightful for them.” 

“And you know it costs to keep it up,” Lou 
reminded them. “Although of course Sam 
has been glad and willing to do it.” 

The rest were silent. Sam made an im- 
patient gesture. “Well—Hat?” he insisted. 

Hat flushed dully. She could not help feel- 
ing that they were blaming her because she 
had not offered to come to Lenaville. Now 
they seemed to think that that obliged her to 
offer something else. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 29 ) 


“Well—I don’t know. You folks better set- 
tle it. You will, anyway,” she muttered. 

“It’s hard to know what to do. It’s a dif- 
ficult thing all ’round,” said Art with solemn 
satisfaction. Now that his immediate anxiety 
was lifting he began to feel the dramatic 
sense of the occasion. 

“Well, of course it’s hard for them,” said 
Sam with his resolute cheerfulness, “but if 
you look at it another way it isn’t so bad. 
Suppose we left them alene here through the 
winter and they fell or got laid up. No one 
might hear of it for days. They’ve cared for 
themselves and others all their lives, now it's 
time the rest of us are caring for them.” 

There was a murmur of agreement. The 
tension was lifting now and a pervading 
cheerfulness taking its place. Even Jen felt 
that things were geing well. Only Hat looked 
suspicious and unconvinced. 

“But still we haven’t quite come to the 
point,” said Sam, genial but bent upon busi- 
ness. “We haven’t said just what is to be 
done. Now I think we're all agreed—” 

He broke off again with an impatient ex- 
clamation. This time it was Margaret in 
the doorway, looking at them with an ex- 
pressionless stare. 

“Grandma’s crying in there,” she observed 
coldly. 

“Oh, pshaw!” muttered Sam impatiently. 

“T thought you had gone down town,” said 
Jen, with a suggestion of reproach. 

There was a hush. 

“I expect I better go in,” said Hat stolidly. 

“Yes, yes. All of you girls had better go,” 
Sam proposed nervously. “Hm! Pshaw!” 

Lou and Jen, bustling slightly with a sense 
of dramatic importance that they could not 
quite subdue, fellowed Hat out of the room. 
The men waited, uneasily watching the 
brown-painted bedroom door with its knob 
hanging slightly askew. Sounds of an old 
woman’s sobbing, weak and fretful, came 
through it, and the low soothing tones of the 
three women. 

“Hm!” Sam murmured uncontrollably, “I 
was afraid we might have a time.” 

Lou, mysteriously important, appeared in 
the doorway. She made a sign to Sam with 
her eyebrows. 

“Will you come here a moment?” 

“Can’t Hat manage it?” 

“No. We need you.” 

Sam followed his wife into the little bed- 
room. The black walnut bed, the dingy dress- 
er that lurched forward where one castor 
was missing, the painted wardrobe, the china 
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wash bowl with raised pinkish flowers, the 
faint smell of bedding and musty carpet— 
life in the old house rushed blindingly before 
him. 

He stepped awkwardly up to the bed where 
his mother lay, shaking, and clutching with 
her brown misshapen fingers at the edge of 
the patchwork quilt. He tried to pat her 
gnarled bony shoulder. 

“Now, Ma! What's all this?” 

The old woman tried to jerk away from 
him, but the influence of Sam, the first born 
and best beloved, was almost immediate. Her 
sobs quieted, she fumbled for something with 
which to wipe her eyes. The sense of shame 
with which he had been laboring all after- 
noon caught hold of Sam as he saw the 
effect that his presence still had. For years 
he had paid no attention to his mother ex- 
cept to send an occasional check which he 
could easily spare. Hat had thought of her, 
worked for her, come to see her every few 
months in spite of the exactions of poverty 
and a great brood of children—and yet she 
would do nothing for Hat and was wax at 
a word from Sam. 

She groped with her hand for his. He put 
it, plump, pink, silvered with hairs, over her 
knotted fingers with their split and biackened 
nails, 

“She thinks we’re going to do something 
to her,” Hat announced. 

“Why—you don’t think that, do you, Ma?” 
Sam asked weakly. 

He bent down to catch what the old woman 
whispered—“planning something—” 

He felt the pitiful clutch of his mother’s 
fingers on his. An immense urge to get the 
thing over and done with, and to get away 
from these jealousies, undercurrents, petti- 
nesses, came over him. He hated the way 
that he always found himself acting when he 
was among “the relationship.” He wanted 
to get home. 

“Now, Ma, let’s have this thing out. Will 
you listen—hm ?” 

Her thin gray hair, streaked with brown 
that was always drawn smooth and tight 
from the broad white parting, was wildly 
disheveled. The tiny braid that for years she 
had wound into a hard little knob at the 
back of her head, was slowly uncoiling like 
a bit of twisted wire. Sam could see a part 
of her wrinkled brown cheek drawn up with 
crying. 

“Well, then, you know things can’t go on 
always as they have been. You and Pa 
oughtn’t to be left alone this way—it isn’t the 
thing. And there’s no reason why you should, 
when you have children to take care of you.” 

“That’s what I told her,” Hat put in, “but 
she says she don’t want anyone taking care 
of her.” 

“Oh, now, Ma!” This was the thing that 
Sam dreaded. But he forced his voice to its 
cheerful sensible tone. “Of course you can 
take care of yourself, but the time’s come now 
when we ought to do something for you. 
You’ve worked hard all your life and now 
you ought to let some one else do part of it. 
That’s all Hat meant. Isn’t that so?” 

She looked suddenly up at him. 
them to go!” she whispered fiercely. 

Sam spoke shamefacedly to Lou and Jen. 
“T guess you girls had better go in the other 
room a little while, and Ma and I will talk 
this thing out together.” 

Sam gave a puff of relief when he was 
alone with his mother. He felt that he could 
manage her, if only those women would keep 
their oar out! He bent down close and whis- 
pered to her, so eager to get the thing over 
and convince her, that he convinced himeelf. 
At the same time he felt a sweet melancholy 
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affection for her—she was so tiny, withered, 
silent, so true. 

“Now, see here, Ma, I don’t like to go ’way 
off to Omaha and leave you and Pa here 
alone. Oh, I know you aren’t helpless, but 
just the same something might happen. Like 
that fall you had. You might happen to get 
sick, or Pa might, and I tell you it isn’t the 
thing. I don’t think you will, but then you 
might, you know.” 

“Hat could come,” she said resentfully. 

“Maybe she could and maybe she couldn't,” 
Sam replied judicially. “One of her children 
might just happen to be sick at the same time 
you were, and then where’d you be! Besides, 
it’s hard for Hat to keep coming here every 
little while. She’s got a big family to look 
after and plenty to do at home, and it isn’t 
always easy to pick up and leave.” 

The old woman was silent, shrinking away 
from the moist reassuring pressure of his 
hand. Dumbness was her only weapon. She 
felt the struggle between them. Her face 
grew warily impassive. 

Sam went on hastily: 

“Now, Ma, I think it’d be better all ’round 
if you and Pa would go and stay this winter 
with Hat. It—” 

“You mean leave here! I knew you were 
trying to drive us out!” Her face broke up 
again into violent weeping. She clutched at 
the quilt. 

Sam grew suddenly angry. “Drive you 
out! As if your own children would drive 
you out of anywhere! We’re trying to do the 
best thing possible for you, and you make it 
hard enough! Here I came clear from 
Omaha—” The sight of his mother, fright- 
ened and whimpering, brought him back. 
“You didn’t mean that, of course, Ma. But I 
want you to try and see the thing from a 
reasonable viewpoint. Of course we want to 
do the best thing for you, whatever it is.” 

Her lips quivered uncontrollably, but she 
managed to whisper: “I don’t want to leave 
here. I’ve always lived here—all my things 
is here—” 

“T know it, Ma, but just for this winter— 
afterwards we could see—how it worked 
out!” 

He got up suddenly and walked to the 
window. He could see the lawn, the grass 
unkempt and withering out under the shaggy 
trees that grew too thick. The old barn, the 
dingy chicken yard, the old one-legged chair 
fallen tipsily under the apple tree—He shiv- 
ered. He could not leave them here! 

“We've always got along,” his mother 
quavered. “I don’t want to be beholden to 
folks as long as I can‘do for myself.” 

“Look here, Ma!” Sam exclaimed sud- 
denly. “Would you rather come with me? 
I said Hat, because I knew Hat was near the 
old place, and that you’d have the children 
there—but if you’d rather come with me—" 

She looked at him. “No,” she said faintly. 

“Well, I didn’t think you would,” Sam 
said heartily. There had been a sudden 
rending thought of Lou. “It’s so far and all. 
But if you—now I tell you what I'll do. I'll 
see to it that you and Pa have your own 
things at Hat’s, if you’d like that better. | 
don’t blame you.” He forgot that the defin- 
ite offer of her home had never been made 
by Hat. “There can be a room built on if 
necessary. I’ll see to all that. And there you 
can live, just as snug as you please, much 
more comfortably than you do here—” 

He broke off, for his father’s shuffling had 
come to the door. The old man stood in the 
hallway, looking hesitatingly from his wift 
to Sam with his dim blue eyes. 

“What’s Ma crying for?” he asked. 
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He gently put off little Benny’s fingers and 
came into the room. 

“Run away, Ben. Grandpa wants to talk 
to Uncle Sam.” 

He was a very old man. He had great 
bowed shoulders, a beard like hoar frost, 
blue eyes set wide apart with the unfathom- 
able look of the old peasantry. He wore a 
shapeless brown coat and slippers with tufted 
red flowers. 

He had done many things—farmed, kept a 
little grocery store, been janitor at the Court 
House. Now he just pottered around his 
barn and grounds, keeping a pig, a horse, 
and a few bees and chickens, raising vege- 
tables and a little corn, and living upon these 
things and the checks Sam sent. He had 
grown sweeter, vaguer, and more useless with 
the years. * 

“Come in, Pa,” said Sam impatiently. “Ma 
and I were just talking about next winter.” 

The old man stood in the doorway, with 
that vague, half-frightened look in his eyes. 

“I guess I better get my cap,” he said un- 
certainly. “Head’s always chilly without. Do 
- where the durned thing’s gone, 
Ma?” 

“I see it a little bit ago. Ain’t it on top of 
the wardrobe?” she asked in a muffled voice 
from the pillow. 

“Oh, yes. How in time did it get up 
there?” The old man, who had been peering 
at the bed and the window panes, got down 
the skull cap of black cambric and fitted it 
carefully over his gray head. 

Sam watched nervously. The old man was 
much blinder than he had been when Sam 
last saw him, six years ago. It was impossi- 
ble, unsafe, to leave him alone with the old 
place through the long cold winter. 

“What was you sayin’, Sam?” 

“We were talking about next winter, Pa,” 
Sam said in his most reasonable tones. “Now, 
I don’t think you folks ought to try to stay 
here by yourselves and run this great place. 
There’s no sense to it. It’s hard on you, 
isn’t it ?” 

“They want us to go to Hat's,” his wife 
said in a low trembling voice. 

“Why, you mean—visit? I don’t know’s I 
care to—” 

“He means stay here. They’re all trying 
to make us.” 

Sam gave an impatient twist. “I don’t 
like the idea of your staying here another 
long hard winter. You’d have company at 
Hat’s and be well taken care of, and—well, 
we'd feel better about it all ’round.” 

Pa was staring out of the window at the 
gnarled purplish limbs of the old apple tree. 
Comprehension was slowly and_ visibly 
dawning in his eyes. 

“Why, I’d hate awful to leave the place,” 
he said uncertainly, with a glance at his 
wife. “I don’t know, we been here so long, 
itd be awful hard to break away. I don’t 
know what’d become of the beasts—they’ve 
got used to me—I wouldn’t like to think of 
anybody else havin’ ’em. Peter’s been real 
lame, the last year or so. I’ve kinda looked 
after him. I don’t know, Sam—. Ma, whadda 
you say?” 

“I don’t say. They’ve done the saying. 
Lined fixed it among ’em,” she finished bit- 
terly, 

Then she reached out passionately for 
Sam’s hand. 

“Sam, I ain’t sayin’ it about you. I don’t 
want to go against what you want. You been 
80 good to us, sendin’ us money and all. But 
I wouldn’t do it for the others. And I—you 
gotta let me take what I want with me!” 
she cried suddenly and vehemently. “I’m 


“Is your husband trying anything to cure 
his deafness?” 

“No, he’s postponed it until the children 
finish their piano lessons.” 

10) 

Uncie JosH: I’m goin’ ter take that thar 
thermometer back. 

Aunt Em: What are yew ’agoin’ ter take it 
back for, Josh? 

UncLe JosH: ’Cause yew can’t depend on 
it. One day it sez one thing, an’ th’ next day 
it sez somethin’ different. 


It was Pat’s first attendance at a meeting. 
When the chairman announced that as the 
result of a vote there were forty-two noes 
to twenty-one ayes, Pat began to fidget in 
his seat, and then got up and started for the 
platform. 

“Sit down there!” yelled the chairman. 

“No begorra!” said Pat. “Not until I look 
this audience in the face. I want to see them 
humans what has more noses than eyes.” 
—Lloyd Bramer, Fort (Wisc.) H. S. 
“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I want you 
to bear in mind that the affix ‘stan’ means 
‘the place of.’ Thus we have Afghanistan, 
the place of the Afghans. Can any one give 
me another example?” 

Everyone seemed stumped, until little Jim- 
my said proudly, “Yes sir, I can. Umbrella- 
stan, the place for umbrellas.” 

—Lydia Santana, Arroya Continuation 
School, Porto Rico. 


Woman (waiting impatiently outside of 
telephone booth—to man in booth): You fool. 
You’ve been standing there thirty minutes 
and you haven’t said a word. 

MAN (meekly): I’m talking to my wife. 

—John Taylor. 


Little Bobby went with his mother to buy 
a pair of knickerbockers. When he had looked 
at all the varieties in the store, he was still 
dissatisfied. 

“I want that pair in the window,” he pro- 
tested. ‘ 
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“These are just exactly like them,” assured 
the clerk, “but if you want that particular 
pair, I’ll get them for you.” 

He produced them, much to Bobby’s satis- 
faction. Bobby pointed with glee to a sign 
attached to them: “These Knickerbockers 
Cannot Be Beat!” 

o 


Marjorie: Will I get everything I pray 
for, mother? 
MorTHeER (cautiously) : 
good for you, dear. 
Marjorie (disgustedly): Oh, what’s the 
use, then; I get that anyway. 
—Edith Tunks, Detroit, Mich. 


Buddy, aged four, was visiting for a week 
an aunt who used cosmetics very freely and 
liberally. It happened one day that Buddy 
could not be convinced that spinach was real- 
ly good for him. His aunt reproached him, 
saying, “Why, Buddy, spinach is what makes 
your cheeks so rosy, and that, you know, is 
a sign of good health.” 

Buddy looked up at her doubtfully and re- 
plied gravely, “Then, aunty, your one cheek 
is healthier than the other one.” 

—Helma Fuhrman, Detroit, Mich. 


Customer: Chocolate, egg, malted milk, 
whipped cream and two scoops of ice cream. 
Beat one up and let the other float. 

Cuerk: Yes, sir. Can you come in for a 
trial fit next Wednesday? 

—Marion High School. 


“How did you spend your summer?” 

“Oh, I was doing some etching and what- 
not.” 

“Oh! Were you troubled by mosquitoes, 
too?” —X. Y. Z. 


Everything that’s 


First PEANUT: I heard you lost a couple 
of Kernels in the last war. 
Seconp Fruit: My, how the papers do ex- 
aggerate. No! I was only shell-shocked. 
—Henry Waters. 





gonna have my own things. I ain’t gonna use 
Hat’s.” 

“Yes, yes, ma. Of course you can take 
whatever you want. Take everything in the 
house if you want it. I’ll fix all that.” Sam 
almost laughed in a rush of relief, glad to 
be, in some manner, the generous provider 
that he loved to be. He only half compre- 
hended that his attitude of displeasure, of 
impatience, had been enough to make his 
mother throw to the winds her independence, 
her home, all the things that she cherished. 
She had never been able to “stand against” 
Sam. 

“T’ll leave you and Pa to talk it over by 
yourselves,” he conceded heartily. “You just 
see if you don’t think it’s the best thing. You 
just talk about it a little.” 


He got out of the room as fast as he could 
and let out a long breath of relief. He de- 
tested what he called “times.” But he had 
learned in business to go through with them 
and finish them, and then throw them off. 

The others had gone outdoors. Through 
the partly open door, he could see them mov- 
ing about the lawn looking for apples in the 
long shiny grass. He knew how he would 
appear unconcernedly among them and say 
cheerfully, in an offhand way, “Well! I 
guess that’s settled.” 

But he lingered for a moment in the parlor 
and his exhilaration evaporated. He remem- 
bered that he would have to tell Hat how 
easily he had made free of her home. Even 
promised to build on a room. And had 
agreed to let Ma take her things— 
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Those things were all about him now. He 
could not look at the pampas grass sticking 
up absurd and stiff from the blue-painted 
vase. The elaborate lace curtains tied back 
with cords of red plush, the sea shell beside 
the door, the plants, the ingrain carpet, 
musty-smelling, and patterned with great 
sprawling cornucopias of roses— 

“Oh, pshaw!” he muttered. 

He turned uncertainly toward the bedroom 
door from which he could hear a low mur- 
mur. In the intervals ,the eight-day clock 
ticked loudly in the kitchen. 

No. It was over and done with. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders vigorously and put it from 
him. 

It was strange how people seemed to take 
root in a place. He should think anyone would 
be glad to leave this run-down, miserable 
spot. See how the steps were coming apart! 

After all he had to pay the bills and he 
was entitled to some voice in the matter. 

As he went out of the house he realized 
that he could take the six ten as he desired. 
There were arrangements to make but he 
could hustle them through in no time if he 
had to. 

He smiled sardonically as he saw Jen’s 
tense listening back. 

Lord! He would be glad to get out of that 
hotel and back to his own home again. 
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Hoover Inaugurated 
(Concluded from Page 18 ) 


tant cases before the Supreme Court 
and is held in highest esteem by the 
justices of that high tribunal. Mitchell 
is a conservative independent Demo- 
crat, the first to be appointed to a Re- 
publican cabinet for several years. He 
is believed, however, to have supported 
Hoover and Coolidge. 

Postmaster General. Walter F. 
Brown, of Ohio, aged 59. Brown is a 
lawyer, and Republican leader of To- 
ledo, Ohio. In 1912 he was active in 
the Roosevelt Progressive movement, 
and in 1921 served as chairman of 
President Harding’s joint efficiency 
committee on reorganization of the 
Government departments. He knows 
the Washington machinery inside out, 
as he has also been Mr. Hoover’s as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for the 
past two years. He is distinctly a 
Hoever type of worker. 


Secretary of the Navy. Charles 


Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, aged - 


62. He is a member of the distinguished 
New England Adams family, a descen- 
dant of the two Presidents of that 
name, and grandson of Charles Francis 
Adams, Lincoln’s Ambassador to Great 
Britain. He is a capitalist with legal 
training, and has served as treasurer of 
the Harvard College Corporation for 
many years. One of the most promi- 
nent amateur yachtsmen of the country, 
he sailed the Resolute when it won the 
America’s cup in 1920. He knows the 
sea from long experience. 

Secretary of the Interior. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, of California, aged 53. 
Dr. Wilbur is perhaps the best known 
of the new appointees. As a prominent 
physician, he served as President of the 
American Medical Association, like his 


predecessor, Dr. Hubert Work. He has 


been president of the Leland Stanford 
Jr. University since 1916. He was a 
classmate, close friend and neighbor of 
Hoover, who is a trustee of Stanford. 
During the war Dr. Wilbur served un- 
der Hoover as chief of a division of the 
Food Administration. He is a brother 
of retiring Secretary of the Navy Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur. 

Secretary of Agriculture. Arthur M. 
Hyde, of Missouri, aged 51. Hyde is a 
farmer, insurance man, and lawyer who 
has been in politics for several years 
and served as Governor of Missouri 
from 1921-25. He has always been ac- 
tively engaged in prublems of agricul- 
ture, and took a leading part in the 
farm relief movement in association 


with Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
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Illinois, Hoover’s chief pre-Convention 
opponent. He does not, however, favor 
the McNary-Haugen plan. 

Secretary of Commerce. Robert P, 
Lamont, of Illinois, aged 61. This post, 
the one developed into such importance 
by Secretary Hoover himself, was 
awarded to the only engineer in the 
Cabinet. Lamont is a prominent Chi- 
cago business man, president of the 
American Steel Foundries Company. 
As a member of a committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, he has 
studied European economic problems, 
but he has never been in public life. 


Secretary of Labor. James J. Davis, 
aged 55. Mr. Davis, who shares with 
Mr. Mellon the distinction of being a 
member of the Cabinet continuously 
since his appointment by President 
Harding in 1921, is a self-made man, 
who started life as a Welsh immigrant 
and became an iron puddler in a Penn- 
sylvania mill. Since 1920 he has been 
director-general of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and is active in many other 
fraternal orders. His administration as 
Labor Secretary has been of a high 
order, and when Mr. Hoover found op- 
position to his original choice for the 
post, William N. Doak, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, he in- 
vited Davis to continue. It is believed 
that he will retire within a year or two. 


In Mr. Hoover’s personal official 
family, George Akerson, a former 
newspaper man and his secretary, will 
become first secretary. It is expected 
that Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who had been prominently mentioned 
as Secretary of Commerce, will also 
become one of Mr. Hoover’s executive 
assistants to act as liaison officer with 
the various departments. Another 
prominent Hoover aide, William J. 
Donovan, assistant Attorney-General, 
will return to private life. He had been 
slated for Attorney General but was 
opposed by dry organizations, and he 
declined successive offers of the War 
Department and the Governor-General- 
ship of the Philippines. 


The first problems that Mr. Hoover 
will face include farm relief and tariff 
revision, which will become the subjects 
of his message to the special session of 
the new Congress next month. His in- 
duction into office occurred during 2 
widespread revolution against the presi- 
dency of Portes Gil in Mexico, and 
Secretary Kellogg and the President 
have conferred upon what measures 
shall be taken. Undoubtedly Washing- 
ton will lend support to the present 
constitutional regime in Mexico. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Realism in the Corn Belt. What three types 
of story are mentioned in paragraph af Which 
type is new? Name representative stories by the 
authors mentioned in this paragraph. Name other 
writers famous for local color delineation. What 
do you think an “environment” is? Can you name 
any to bear out your impression? Paragraph 2 
distinguishes between the use which older writers 
make of place and that of present-day writers. 
Make sure you understand by contrasting such a 
story as Marse Chan by Thomas Nelson Page or 
The Outcasts of Poker Flats by Bret Harte with 
Ruth Suckow’s Uprooted. 

in paragraph 4 Mr. Carver points out a weak- 
ness in many writers who attempt to write “local 
color” stories. In your own words explain. Can 
you recall an illustration from your own reading? 
Paragraph 5 points out that some authors build 
scenery for a story and create characters but that 
the characters continue to act independent of the 
place description. Are the two authors mentioned 
the only unfortunates in this technical difficulty 
that you can recall? Can you find evidence that 
earlier novelists had this same difficulty? 

Give briefly the details of Miss Suckow’s bi- 
ography. Who are Mr. Edward J. O’Brien and 
Mr. Henry L. Mencken? What is the point of 
paragraph 9? How does the closing statement sup- 
port Miss Suckow’s evident intention to continue 
to write about lowa village life? This article is an 
excellent illustration of plan and progressive se- 
quence in paragraph development. Test this state- 
ment by making a topic sentence for each para- 
graph and then reading your series aloud. 

Il. Uprooted, There are various ways of open- 
ing a story: by describing the place, by explaining 
how the writer happened to hear the story or be 
concerned with it, by introducing a character in 
the midst of conversation, etc. What does Miss 
Suckow do? Is it effective? Does it make the 
reader a placid bystander or an interested partici- 
pant? There is something in a name, the old 
adage notwithstanding. What do the names do 
for these characters as to localizing them in place, 
station in life, and kind of character? Does the 
author’s statement as to how the father and 
mother and the little children had been disposed 
of further the plot, develop characterization or 
create mood? Is the author sympathetic, unsym- 
pathetic, or neutral in her attitude toward the 
persons to whom this room belongs; that is, does 
she merely present a photographic picture of it 
or does she play upon your understanding of both 
sets of characters through the old house? 

Characters ought to be different in a story as 
they are in real life. Can you tell the brothers 
apart? Does the difference lie in physical appear- 
ance alone? What is the difference in physical ap- 
pearance intended to convey? How do the wives 
differ from their husbands? Why are the differ- 
ence between “Jen” and “Lou” rather blurred 
toward the end of the story? Why are “Hat” 
and “Henry” practically blotted out? Why would 
the quality of this short story be spoiled if the 
children were brought back and if we found out 
how “Hat” and “Henry” liked ‘Sam’s” plan. 
Where is the climax in this story? Sam _ doesn’t 
seem pleased with the solution. What does his 
better nature seem to be telling him? Why doesn’t 
he change? 

III. Humbert Wolfe. To glean a few more de- 
tails of the poet’s life read pages 273-78 in Unter- 
meyer’s Modern British Poetry. Mr. Untermeyer 
classifies Mr. Wolfe’s poetry under two heads: 
grave and charming. Find these qualities in 
Thrushes, The Grey Squirrel and Green Candles. 

St. Peter. This is one of the charming poems. 
Do you think the man whom the boy and girl 
met in Kensington Garden was St. Peter of the 
popular jokes or only a pompous old man who 
looked important enough to be St. Peter himself? 
Inside, evidently, the old man was like other 
folk. What foolish thing had he done in stanza 
1? Now that he has to play in the garden until 
folk get up at home what other foolish thing 
does he do? What does the last stanza mean? 

Mountain Flowers is less whimsical. It is a 
lovely poem for spring. Read it for the compari- 
sons and the coloring. Don’t tear the little lines 
with too much analysis. 

The Soldier. This poem is grave and accusing 
too. It echoes the changed attitude toward those 
who go to war. Turn back to such poems as The 
Charge of the Light Brigade and How Sleep the 
rave. “It is glorious to die for one’s country” 
is in all of these poems, but “they shall not have 
died in vain’? appears oftener in the 20th Century 
ones. Compare The Soldier with the poems of 
Rupert Brooke and John McCrae. The atmosphere 
of this poem has a supernatural quality—an other- 
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worldliness. Is it the mood of the Greek stories of 
souls wandering in the other world? Is it like 
Peter Pan? If these three poems were all you had 
to judge from, what personal characteristics and 
what poetic qualities would you ascribe to 
Humbert Wolfe? 

IV. Willic Baxter. If there is time, bring Seven- 
teen to class and read the scene that describes 
Jane in the front yard trying to get outside a 
great slice of bread and jelly. The Little Gentle- 
man from Penrod makes a good rainy day read- 
ing too, though perhaps Penrod’s Composition, the 
time he took one of his sister’s letters because it 
was Monday and he didn’t have time to write an 
“interesting, personal letter,” is more fun than 
either of these. 

V. On Lending Books. This essay has an in- 
teresting scheme of describing different kinds of 
people who own libraries and different types of 
favorite books which they prefer to keep and at 
the same time arranging and classifying the folk 
who know books. Arrange a series of lenders and 
then using your own experience plan a five-para- 
graph theme on “Book Borrowers,” or if you 
like take the opposite side and write a character- 
ization of those who have books but hesitate to 
lend them, 

VI. The Seckers Club again. We haven’t played 
this game for a long time. Shall we have a group 
of people stranded in Switzerland in a mountain 
hotel, or can you think of some better plan? 
Keep within range of the radio, the wireless, 
and current magazines. Divide the class into 
groups. The politicians (choose to be persons who 
are important enough to be heard with respect 
if not with awe) should discuss the Inauguration, 
the new Cabinet, the Carl Schurz Centenary, etc. 
The sportsman should give two or three leading 
items on spring sports. And an account of Com- 
mander Byrd’s discoveries. An Irishman may tell 
the story of St. Patrick. The girls would do well 
to get into the talk with leading articles in the 
current magazines such as Black Jews and Mad 
Anthony. You might end with the affirmative and 
negative of the Baumes Law by way of making 
everybody sorry the relief engine has come to 
pull out. 


10] 
For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Take the following matching test. You will 
have one item in B left over. 


A B 

1. Howarth 1. Grand Model 
2. Utilitarian Philos- 2. British Ambassador 

opher 3. First Frenchman on 
3..A New View of St. Lawrence 

Society 4. Textile Industry 
4. Manchester 5. Bobbin boys 
6. Spinning Jenny 6. Alice in Wonder- 
6. Lancashire land 
7. Rapp 7. “Cotton Belt” of 
8. Doffers England 
9. Champlain 8. British Laborite 
10. La Salle 9. Ann Tweesdale 
11. Locke 10. Tacna-Arica 
12. Lewis Carroll 11. New Harmony 
13. Wingemund 12. Iroquois 
14. Lassiter 13. Toad Lane 
15. Esme Howard 14. Chief of Delawares 
16. Ramsay MacDonald 15. Hargreaves ; 
17. Toad Lane 16. Explored the Mis- 

sissippi 
17. Owen 


18. Jeremy Bentham 
II. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) Tacna-Arica. How did this problem arise? 
Go to your map and locate these provinces and 
the nations involved. What is a plebiscite? For 
how many years had one been delayed relative to 
this question ? ; 

Why did President Harding offer his services? 
Who were sent to South America to arrange 
matters? What was their success? What success 
has Secretary Kellogg had? What factors made a 
plebiscite unsatisfactory and difficult? 

What are the reported terms of the present 
agreement? What will Bolivia get out of it? 
What would she have liked? Are these provinces 
valuable in themselves? Why did the two coun- 
tries desire them so much? 

(b) Civil War in China, What are the seats 
causes of the present outbreaks? Whom do the 
Chinese feel to be at the bottom of the trouble? 
Why? Who are meant by the Nationalists? What 
are the other powers doing? 

(c) The Franco-Belgian Treaty. What was the 
content of this treaty as published in the Dutch 
and German papers? How have those accused 
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answered? Is this treaty in accordance with the 
Locarno Pact? Explain “the vicious feature of 
present diplomatic rélations.” 

(d) Disarmament. What was Sir Esme How- 
ard’s suggestion concerning this matter? What was 
the reaction of his statement in England? What 
factors are causing a delay of any disarmament 
conference? Who is Ramsay MacDonald? What 
predictions are made as to the coming British 
elections? What was the substance of President 
Coolidge’s Washington’s Birthday Address? 

III Robert Owen 

(a) What is meant by Procustean, Georgian 
feudalism and poor rates? 

(b) Sketch briefly the background of Owen’s 
early life. 

(c) For what is Manchester noted? What is 
meant by the Industrial Revolution? Has it been 
entirely accomplished? Name _ several basic in- 
ventions of the period. Prepare a class report 
on one of the following: the effect of machines 
in mining, the glass industry, in the operation of 
the telephone systems. Describe the working con- 
ditions and hours during the period of Owen’s 
work in England. 

(d) The Industrial Revolution created some- 
thing new. That was that mushroom growth, the 
congested industrial city. Owen was the first of 
city planners. What did he accomplish at New 
Lanark? Do you know of any American industrial 
chiefs who have, in a small way tried to follow 
in his footsteps? 

(e) Give several details of his reception in 
America. What settlement did he found? Prepare 
a brief class report on George Rapp. Was Owen’s 
appeal only to the poor? Enumerate the features 
which contributed to the failure of this venture. 
What influence did it have? Was this the only 
attempt of its kind? 

(f) Was Owen a socialist in the modern sense 
of the term? Although he failed to realize his 
ideals, did his work for social reform have any 
effect? With what movements must the sociai 
economist connect him? Can you name any other 
pioneers who died disappointed, yet who had a 
great effect on society? 

IV. The Baumes Laws. Explain this kind of law. 
Where was the original one passed? Why? What 
other states have this law? What modification has 
one state been considering lately? Do you believe 
this should be made? Did you read of Judge 
Brennan’s defiance of this law? What proviso is 
attached to the habitual criminal law introduced 
the other day in the Ohio State Legislature? 

V. Toad Lane. What is meant by the Chartist 
movement? Why was the Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers founded? What method was 
used? What was its capital? How many charter 
members? What sort of people were they? Did the 
project fail? What elements of success did it 
have that were not found in the schemes of 
Robert Owen? 

Read over again the draft of the aims of the 
society. Were they all accomplished? Aside from 
the money profits, what other gain was there? 
Do you know of any cooperative stores in your 
community or in the country at large? Are they 
successful? Explain Henry Ford’s idea as to 
wages and prices. 

VI. The Inauguration. Most of the readers of 
The Scholastic probably heard the inaugural ad- 
dress, for the installation of schoolroom radio sets 
is rapidly becoming general. Let the class stage an 
inaugural ceremony in the school auditorium, with 
various students taking the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover, Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, Chief Justice 
Taft, Dawes, Curtis, etc. Let “President Hoover” 
read his inaugural address in full. It is written in 
simple, unpretentious language that every boy and 
girl can understand. There is no highly technical 
discussion of governmental problems. Let each 
student make an outline of the most important 
subjects covered by Mr. Hoover. What methods 
and principles does he suggest for dealing with 
them? 

What special qualifications does each man named 
by Mr. Hoover have for the cabinet position he 
is to fill? How many of them had you heard of 
before? Make a list of the problems with which 
the Hoover Administration will have to deal with- 
in its first year. What do you think ought to be 
done about each? 

VII. Domestic Affairs. 

What would you say were the chief accom- 
plishments of the last session of the 70th Con- 
gress? What were its chief debits? Write a 300- 
word statement explaining the geographical, his- 
torical, political, and economic background of each 
of the following topics: (1) Muscle Shoals. (2) 
Reapportionment. (3) Railroad consolidation. (4) 
The Cruiser Bill. (5) The Vare Case. (6) National 
Origins. 

Give in ten words the positions and achieve- 
ments of the following men: George W. Norris, 
James J. Davis, Charles Francis Adams, Oris Van 
Sweringen, Nicholas Longworth, Arthur Capper. 





with Governor Frank O. Lowden of constitutional regime in Mexico. Rep 





Keep a Record 
of your 


Achievements 
NS) 


“A Pedigree 
for College” 


ON’T let those joyous high school 

days pass without a permanent record 
of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! 





















You can record your exploits on the field and 
gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. _now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 
7. ou’LL get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 

autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir Is a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, good looking. 
INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 
The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 





AUGUSTAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 





















































$ MAIL 
RALPH AHEARN 7 pitt TO. 
MYMEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., DAY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PREPAID Gentlemen: 
B@richone: Soi... for which semd me ...cccccccossssoeesee 
MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 
~ see INDIVIDUALIZED cee name(s) in gold, I encl fi 
A gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents 
YOURt-NAME IN GOLD. book. vet th nly rep | Pe BOGk. TOsMl Geo. 
, book, yet thoroughly represent- 
and the name of your school, ative of your high school, too. se Aaa 
ty ; : ¥ ree Tess 
stamped on the cover for only You Il want = Gamp ed. That's ; 
: ; certain, for it adds “Ritz” to City State vo 
25 cents extra. This with the the appearance and identifies I prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. L 
ilk bindi ds i 3 ’ Names of purchaser (s), name of school and school colors should 
siiken binding cords in your the book as your prized posses- be plainly written on a separate sheet and attached to this cou- 
school colors makes it your sion. : por. eee Hel 
e 


“Ney 





